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carried on under more picturesque 

conditions than in Canada. From 
the time the tree is felled until the log 
finds its way on shipboard or to the 
teeth of the saw-mill, the surroundings 
are as romantic and exciting as we need 
wish. Life among the loggers—from a 
distance, at any rate—seems the very 
ideal of healthy independence. Drivers, 
fellers, and explorers all have their defi- 
nite work, and stand out in bold per- 
sonality from their background of river 
and snow. What is this work, and how 
is it done? How is the attack on the 


& no country is the timber trade 


woods begun, and how are the victims 


doomed? Where does the timber come 
from, and through what adventures does 
it pass before it reaches our shores ? 

The war on the woods begins in the 
good old fashion with a reconnaissance. 
In the late autumn or early spring, when 
the leaves are thin on the trees, the 
explorers set out. A small party they 
are, five or six in number, fully equipped 
for a long ramble in the unknown forest. 
Food, blankets, cookery-pots, all have to 
be taken with them, to be shared amongst 
their bundles, which, secured by the 
leather strap or ‘‘ tump’’ line, are slung 
across the chest or forehead. Armed 
with the hunting-knife and trusty rifle, 
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as their food-purveyors, they go forth 
into the woods as did the trappers of 
old, but in search of vegetable prey. 
For weeks, they will keep on the move 
from fresh patch to fresh patch, until 
some likely spot is reached. ‘Then, 
climbing a tall pine on the hill-top, the 
leader will carefully survey the district. 
If the leafage is not light enough, it is 
no eaSy thing to tell the value of the 
timber he can see; but if the branches 
are fairly bare, it is astonishing how 
close he will be in his estimate. He has 
to note the most likely clumps, and con- 
sider them with regard to the means of 
transit. He has to look at the lay of 
the lakes and rivers, and mark out in his 
mind the most suitable spots for his 
camps and landings. In short, he has 
to glance over the district with the eye 
of a general and acquaint himself with 
all its strategic points. Should the sur- 
vey prove satisfactory, the explorers 
move to the chosen ground and _ proceed 
_ to mark it as their claim. The roads to 
it are ‘‘ blazed,’”’ that is to say, a notch 


is chopped in the side of the trees that 
border the path through the woods, and 
the destined headquarters are decided 
upon. 

The site having 


been chosen, the 
explorers return to civilization. The 
attack is soon organized, and the ‘ lum- 
bering ’’ proper begins. Horses, sleighs, 
and boats are got together. The horses 
would be idle in the winter, were it not 
for the ‘‘ lumbering,’’ and so to a great 
extent would the men who start in all 
gayety for the woods, though for months 
they will not see the face of wife or 
child. Led by the explorer, they reach 
the field of work and commence pro- 
ceedings by building their hut. Log 
huts are much the same all over the 
world—four uprights at the corners, logs 
laid one on the top-of the other, with 
their ends cut half through to fit in with 
the side logs joining them at right angles 
—and all over the world their sight is 
welcome in a solitude. On a cold win- 
ter’s evening in the woods, there is noth- 
ing more cheerful to the traveler than to 
come upon one of these huts of the 
‘* loggers,’’ with its light gleaming out 
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over the snow across the river or the 
lake ; for the hut is almost always by the 
waterside. 

As soon as the hut is ready, the ‘ roll- 
way’’ is built, extending from the water- 
side up into the forest. ‘This is the main 
road—the trunk road, in all senses—of 
the lumbering station ; down it, the logs 
are to find their way to the stream. 
Sometimes it has to be a ‘ gallery road,’’ 
that is to say, a road of which portions 
have to be embanked or piled so as to 
give an unbroken gradient. 

To drive this road and repair it is 
the duty of the ‘‘head swamper.’’ ‘The 
foreman’s duty is to take the general 
management of the station and keep the 
labor-accounts. He is supervised, when 
the transactions are on a large scale, by 
the ‘‘ bush superintendent,’’ who drives 
about from station to station to report 
as to the general progress of the work. 
Besides the swamper, there are the car- 
penters to do the general repairs, the 
sled-tender to load the sleighs, the 
choppers to fell the trees, the sawyers to 
cut them into logs, the hewers to square 
the logs, and last, but by no means least, 
the cook in general charge of the cater- 
ing. The catering is not on a very elab- 
orate scale; the drink is almost exclu- 
sively strong tea, milkless and sugarless : 
and the meat is pork and the spoils of 
the rifle. The only thing on which the 
cook can’ show his skill is the bread, 
which is produced in gigantic loaves, 
bigger than were ever carried in a free- 
trade procession. In case of accident, 
the cook may act as surgeon, and his 
remedies will probably be of the woods, 
woody; his poultices will be the bark 
of the moose-wood, boiled till it is soft, 
and his plasters will be the tender 
branches of the ground hemlock, boiled 
till they are in a state of gum. 

The head man selects the tree and 
decides the way it shall be << falled,’’ 
the direction depending on the shape of 
the branches, the lay of the land, and 
the set of the wind. It does not take 
long to bring down a pine that may have 
taken two centuries to grow. With a 
man on each side plying the long-hand- 
led axes, the chips -fly out at a speed 
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that would satisfy even a prime minister. 
In a few minutes, the notches are deep 
enough; and when all is clear, the last 
blow is struck, and, with a gentle crack 
deepening into a roar and ending ina 
mighty crash, the pine lays prostrate. 
Then comes the question—how far can 
it be ‘run up’’ into the branches? A 
cut is made in it, and, if the wood is 
not sound, a lower cut is made; and so 
on until the limit is reached. 

Then, if the trunk is to be squared, it 
is ‘‘lined.’’ ‘The string is fastened at 
one end, and, mounting the tree, the 
foreman moves the line about until he 
finds what branches should be cut away 
to trim the trunk to the best advantage. 
The heavy axes then come into play, the 
branches are whipped off, and notches 
ten or twelve feet apart are cut, and the 
wood is split off half an inch up to the 
line. The hewer then arrives, with his 
broad segmental axe, and gives the 
finishing touch. Should the trunk be 


left unsquared, it is merely cut into con- 
venient lengths, and these are worked on 
to the rollway and slid down on to the 


ice or into the water. As with one tree, 
so with the others; and log after log is 
sent down until the bottom of the roll- 
way is one mass of timber. As the trees 
are cleared away, the road is run up 
amongst them, and the logs are crowded 
up along the slope. From dawn to 
dark, the work of picturesque destruc- 
tion goes on ; and when night has closed 
in, the men meet round the fire, and the 
fiddle is brought out, and the evening is 
spent in musical jollity. 

In Ottawa, most of the lumbermen 
are Highlanders ; in the older provinces, 
they are half-breeds or French Canadi- 
ans; and the traveler in the woods may 
often hear from the log hut the wild 
melody of some old Scottish song or 
perhaps some sacred hymn; for your 
Canadian—outwardly, at all events— 
never forgets his Church. It is eyen 
recorded that the priests make their way 
from shanty to shanty, to conduct 
religious services in the woods, and that 
many of these lumbermen, some of them 
the roughest of the rough, begin and 
end the day with a form of prayer rat- 
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tled through with a celerity that would 
not have wearied even Henry Beauclerk. 
Just before the roads break up, the 
lumbermen return to their homes. And 
when the snow has gone, another gang 
starts to get the logs afloat. ‘This is the 
most exciting and dangerous part of the 
whole trade. The logs are on the roll- 
way in a confused mass, one or two of 
them jammed and keeping back all the 
rest on the slope. The obstruction has 
to be cleared ; and then, with a roar, a 
detachment of the logs will roll helter- . 
skelter into the stream. So swift and 
sudden is this rush, that instances have 
occurred of men having to spring for 
their lives into the river, dive deep to 
the bottom, and swim under water to get 
clear of ‘the avalanche that thundered 
behind and above them. All along the 
riverside, the slides will shoot in their 
wealth.of wood. And these logs have 
all to be arranged in due order and 
piloted along the stream. The men who 
do this are the ‘‘ drivers,’’ of whose 
exploits the annals are full. Armed 
with their spiked shoes and ‘‘ driving 
pike,’’ a long heavy boat-hook, they fol- 
low the logs, now running on the bank, 
now springing out into mid-stream, 
jumping from log to log, easing a rush 
here, clearing a jam there, righting a 
heap aground on a shoal, and checking 
the tendency to swing crosswise as the 
timber regiment marches past the head 
of some incoming current. In places 
where the force of the current is insuffi- 
cient to move the mass, dams are run 
across the stream and the water ponded 
back until, when the timber approaches, 
the sluice is withdrawn, and the logs 
rush through on the flood. When the 
timber is squared and likely to be injured 
by being hurled over the waterfalls, 
wooden slides are built, as on the Upper 
Ottawa, down which it finds its way. 
One of the minor excitements of this 
world is ‘‘shooting’’ a timber slide. 
The ‘‘ cribs ’’ come floating quietly along 
the upper river and are steered, or rather 
poled, into a backwater. All the sign 
there is of the neighboring cataract is 
the roar of the falling water. Slowly 
the crib enters the gates of the slide, 
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wavers for an instant, bows gracefully 
toward the slope, slips on to it, wakes to 
life with a thrill in every fibre, and glides 
down the glassy slippery banks like a 
swallow on the swoop. In an instant, 
the crib is afloat again and on the lower 
river, with the waterfall in full view. 

It is at these slides that the Govern- 
ment duty is collected. As a rule, the 
cribs are twenty-four feet wide and carry 
the house of the man and his family, in 
whose charge they are navigated ; it is 
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not only the current that brings them to 
market, for, like a barge, they are fur- 
nished with sail and sweeps. At first, 
the cribs work independently ; but when 
they reach the ‘‘ banding ground,’’ they 
form the units of larger rafts bound 
together with wythes or twisted saplings 
and lashed with chains so as to have full 
vertical play. In this form, they are 
taken in tow by a steam tug or fiddle- 
boat, the fiddle-boat being two boats, or 
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rather two sections of a boat, rigged 
catamaran-fashion and having the wheel 
in the middle. Slowly the floating vil- 
lage, over the rapids and other dangers, 
makes its way to Quebec, there to be 
broken up and shipped to its doom. 
There is a certain interest in watching 
the balks as they vanish into the vessel’s 
hold. ‘They are not taken as they come, 
but are chosen over a wide range. And 
the selected victim is caught out like a 
fish, played with for a minute or two till 
it gets into a convenient position for the 
iron landing-net, and then, slipping 
along rollers, finds its way into the 
creel. 

When the timber does not ‘‘ go for- 
eign,’’ it finds its way to the saw-mills, 


LUMBERMEN AT WORK, 


where saws in ‘‘ gangs,’’ that is, side by 
side on the same spindle, soon make 
short work of cutting it up. These 
‘‘ buzz’’ or circular saws are from forty 
to seventy inches in diameter, and are 
run up to eight hundred revolutions per 
minute. Sometimes they are set a little 
behind each other, attacking en echelon 
in a ‘‘congregation.’’ In every mill, 
there are other saws doing other duty, 
such as ‘‘slashing’’ saws for cutting 
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A JOBBER’S SHANTY. 


slabs, ‘‘ edging ’’ saws, ‘‘lathing’’ saws, 
etc. A matter-of-fact place is a saw- 
mill, perhaps the most unpoetical thing 


on earth. In it, destruction seems to 
run riot. Its great problem is how to 
minimize the <‘kerf,’’ the kerf being the 
track of the saw. ‘There is no difficulty 
about the saw-dust. If the mill is driven 
by steam, the saw-dust goes to feed the 
furnace ; if the mill is driven by water, 
the saw-dust goes to poison the fish ! 
The amount of work that a saw-mill 
can get through in a year is enormous, 
and the total output of the North 
American saw-mills is almost incredible. 
Some years ago, it was calculated that 
one town, Chicago, used. a thousand 
million feet of lumber, six hundred mill- 
ion shingles, and one hundred and 
twenty-one million iaths; or altogether, 
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sufficient timber to make 
a ‘‘ pig-tight’’ fence en- 
closing an area double 
that of our globe! In 
the three great timber 
States—Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin— 
there was a production 
of ten thousand million 
feet, enough to load a 
railway-train eight thou- 
sand four hundred miles 
long, or to form the 
full cargo of fifty thou- 
sand of the vessels on the 
lakes. On the Canadian 
side, the rate of con- 
sumption will soon be as 
great. 

The growth of a trade 
is generally a subject for 
congratulation; it may 
be doubted, however, if 
the growth of the timber 
trade is not a subject for 
alarm. It takes one 
hundred and fifty years 
to grow a pine-tree; it 
averages as many minutes 
to fell it, float it, and 
saw it into lengths. 
‘« Easy come, easy go”’ 
is the motto of the 
timberman; and _ not 

only of the timberman, but of most of 
his relations. ‘To clear a potato-patch, 
a settler will fire a tree, and the fire will 
be allowed. to rage unchecked for miles 
and miles. On the Pacific slope, hun- 
dreds of square miles have thus waste- 
fully been denuded of their wood. In 
Canada, picnic-parties have lighted a 
fire to boil the kettle, left it alight when 
done with, and it has raged over thou- 
sands of acres ! 

Forest laws are not popular laws. 
Communal rights are hard to deal with. 
In the early days, when man was less 
crowded than now, it seemed only just 
that he should .be able to help himself 
to fuel when he chose; but, now that 
the earth has got -fuller, the struggle for 
existence has grown more keen, and the 
boundaries of individual liberty have 
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grown more strait. The time when each 
can do as he likes in his own eyes is fast 
slipping away. ‘The one is begirt by the 
many, and must subordinate his selfish- 
ness to their convenience. He must, in 
most things, do the bidding of the major- 
ity; and it is undoubtedly for the good 
of the majority that the reckless waste of 
timber should be stopped. 

That trees affect the climate, and 
thereby the production of the land, is an 
accepted fact. ‘The denudation of the 
Indian and Chinese hill-slopes is the chief 
cause of the famines in the plains. ‘The 
destruction of the forests round the 
gathering- grounds of the Volga has 
reduced the volume of that river and 
lowered the level of the Caspian Sea. 
The world is waking up to what it will 
have lost when-the forests are gone, and 
everywhere a cry is rising for legislation 
to encourage planting, discourage waste, 
and keep the crop within the increase. 
Let us then see what has been done, and 
the principal trees that need protection. 

In Canada, a start has been made. In 
Quebec, no pine can now be cut less than 
a foot in diameter. In the north-west 
territories and Manitoba, the Dominion 
Government has taken over the forests ; 
but, in the other provinces, they are the 
property of the local governments, who 
own and dispose of the uncleared tracts. 
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To fell timber, a license is granted, and 
a fixed duty is payable on all logs cut. 
The United States have not got much 
further than the encouragement of plant- 
ing, but the subject is fairly under way. 
The waste in their huge territory has 
been greater than elsewhere, though the 
wealth still left is enormous. In addi- 
tion to the well-known trees of the older 
States, there is the timber of the rich 
tracts to the east of the Rockies. ‘There 
is the redwood, the sequoia of ‘‘ the big 
trees,’’ useless when grown in the swamps, 
but hard and free when its home has been 
on the rolling country. There is the 
‘*curly redwood,’’ due to the sequoia 
taking a twist when young, and develop- 
ing spiral whorls in its grain. There is 
the Oregon pine, Abies Douglasii, the 
still better yellow pine, Abies William- 
sonii, the white cedar, the laurel-tree, 
and that strange figure, Bret Harte’s 
‘Harlequin of the Woods,’’ Arbutus 


Menziesii, the madrona, with branches of 
every shape, and bark peeled and scarred 
of every color. 


LUMBERMEN AT DINNER. 
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Great is the forest wealth of the Amer- 
ican continent. South of the States, we 
get in Mexico and the West Indies, 
between the tenth and twentieth paral- 
lels, the straight-stemmed mahogany- 
tree, Swietenia mahogani, which yields 
the best known of our furniture-woods. 
In Panama, farther south, thousands of 
people find employment in tapping the 
local caoutchouc-tree, Castilloa elastica. 
We say the ‘local caoutchouc’’ advis- 
edly ; for in Brazil, which has forests half 
the area of Europe, with three hundred 
varieties of valuable timber, caoutchouc 
is tapped from Siphonia elastica and 
Hancornia speciosa; while in Burmah 
and Assam, in the East Indies, the fluid 
comes from a fourth species, Ficus elas- 
tica. In British Guiana are the two 
ship-building woods, greenheart and 
mora, Nectandra rodicii and Mora 
excelsa; in French Guiana, close by, 


grows the Dicorynia our neighbors use as 
the angélique. 

France was one of the first countries to 
encourage forest protection, and the wise 


enactments of Sully bore good fruit down 
to the days of the Revolution. In 1860, 
legislation was resumed, and the result 
we see in the Nancy school of forestry, 
which is one of the best in Europe. As 
an instance of what may be done in tree- 
culture, France has the forest of Pinus 
pinaster, a hundred and fifty miles long, 
and from two to six miles broad, which 
extends from Bayonne to the mouth of 
the Gironde, and has grown entirely from 
seed sown since 1789. 

In Switzerland, the management of the 
forests rests with the several cantons, and 
very stringent rules are in force. The 
chief tree is the silver fir, whose logs, as 
tourists know, start on their way to 
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market down wooden tramways and iron 
rope slips. In Italy, the ‘‘ thick as leaves 
in Vallambrosa’’ is no longer an absurd- 
ity ; for Vallambrosa now belongs to the 
Government and is a forest school, while 
the woods around are cultivated to per- 
fection. As long ago as the fifteenth 
century, the Venetian and Genoese 
republics had their forest laws, which 
were suffered to become obsolete with the 
usual results. One of the curiosities of 
Italian tree-culture has been the introduc- 
tion of the Australian eucalyptus to the 
Roman marshes, whose climate it has 
greatly improved. 

Spain has her school of forestry at the 
Escorial. Austria, with two and a quar- 
ter million acres of forest, has, of course, 
her academies and laws giving encour- 
agement to planting. Russia also has 
her forest schools ; and her forests, though 
patchy, are extensive. In the north, the 
timber comes in quantities from St. 
Petersburg, Riga, and Archangel, the 
chief being Scotch fir, spruce, and Sibe- 
rian larch, followed at a considerable 
interval by beech, ash, box, lime, maple, 
and walnut. In Russia grows the oak, 
but it does not cross the Urals; in the 
Crimea, the principal tree is the Corsican 
pine; in the Caucasus, the forests are 
chiefly of beech and Scotch fir. 

Germany is the land of forests and of 
forest schools. In the estate maps, every 
tree is recorded and felled in rotation. 
Quite a model of management is the 
forest of Rippoldsau, at the headwaters 
of the Kinzig; and hardly inferior to it 
is that of the Odenwald in Hesse, though 
Germany’s most famous forest is the 
Black Forest, stretching through the 
whole length of the Duchy of Baden, 
from the Neckar to Basle and Constance. 
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«WE NE’ER SEE WELL.” 
BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN. 


OUGHT not die unknown to fame,’’ I 
said ; 
‘I feel, within, the power to do and be 


Something, if I were only foot-loose, free 


To work in my own way, by fancy led. 
Why must I toil that others may be fed? 
Others who little reck the cost to me, 
For ‘none so blind as they who will not 
see.’ 
Dear heaven, if I were only free!’’ I plead. 


But when, one day, my hour of freedom came, 
I kissed the broken shackles I had lost, 
And knew my freedom bought at too 

great cost ; 

And now I neither strive nor care for fame ; 
For who can work, with none to help or 

care ? 
And who would win what no dear one 
may share? 
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THE GOLD OR 


BY ADA E 


ing home arich man. He 
had left home a mere boy, 
poor and despised. He 
had vowed to be rich, ‘and 
he had accomplished his purpose, though 
at the cost of years of toil and hardship, 
privation and danger. To be sure, 
there wasn’t much home to go back to, 
now. Father and mother were dead, 
old friends scattered abroad, the old 
place changed almost beyond recog- 
nition; but plenty of gold could make 
a home and friends anywhere. Every- 
one courted his favor now. His gold 
had been hard-earned, but what would it 
not buy him? 
‘‘And you can double it easier than 
you imagine,’’ said Mr. Buckley. ‘It’s 


the first thousand that is the sticking- 


point. 
else, once you have the seed. 


Money grows, like everything 
I’ve found 
itso. I mean to plant mine well,’’ and 
he jingled his silver confidently. 

Mr. Buckley and his partner Kirke 
were also returning with the gains of 
years. They would fain have convinced 
their fellow-passengers on the ‘‘ Ocean 
Queen’’ that they were nearly million- 
aires; but Prentiss shrewdly suspected 
that in that case they would not so earn- 
estly have urged him to join them in a 
grand speculation. It promised to pay 
well, for Buckley was undeniably shrewd 
and keen; but Prentiss would not 
promise. In truth, he did not care to 
trust any partner. Besides, he disliked 
Kirke’s appearance and nervous manner. 
Once, in an irritable mood, he said as 
much to Buckley, who surprised him by 
roaring with laughter. 

‘¢Don’t like ‘Kirke? Well, that’s 
odd. But I don’t, either—that’s the 
solemn fact. As a partner, that is, you 
understand. Why, bless your heart, 
Kirke’s one of the best fellows alive, 
where business isn’t concerned. But he 
hasn’t a particle of nerve—a weak scary 
fellow, where dash is wanted. I tell him 
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THE CHILD? 


. FERRIS. 


his conscience must be troubling him. 
Ha! ha! Between ourselves, sir, that 
fellow wouldn’t be worth a penny but 
for me, and I am about tired of carrying 
a dead weight. Ihave been thinking for 
some time of sending him back to his wife 
and babies. Now, see here, Prentiss: I 
won’t ask you to commit yourself; but 
let’s have a talk to-morrow, and see what 
you and I might do together, if we felt 
so inclined.”’ 

Rather ungraciously, Prentiss assented. 
He did not wish to let anyone else man- 
agé his hard-earned gold. But, when 
to-morrow came, the ‘‘ Ocean Queen’’ 
was struggling in a hurricane off a lee 
shore, and even Buckley had no heart to 
discuss business, while Kirke was utterly 
panic-stricken. 

The question was soon settled, as far 
as the ship was concerned. She dashed 
upon the rocks, and went to pieces 
almost immediately. Prentiss was a 
strong man and no indifferent swimmer. 
He had secured his gold about his waist at 
first alarm, and felt little fear, since the 
beach was not so far away. But the gold 
was frightfully heavy. He remembered 
vaguely, as he struggled through the 
churning foam, how often he had wished 
he had more. He did not wish it now. 
It would tax his strength to the utmost 
to reach shore, as it was. Another 
pound would be too much. He would 
reach the shore—yes, surely—and reach 
it a rich man; but it was well he was 
strong. 

‘‘Help! help!’’ shrieked a woman’s 
voice beside him. ‘‘Save my child!’’ 

Prentiss glanced around. He knew 
the pretty fair-haired child she lifted 
toward him in an agony of appeal. She 
was only the poorly dressed child of a 
poor widow ; but even thus, little Goldie, 
as they termed her, was rather a pet in 
the ship. 

‘«Save her! Save her, and God bless 
you !’’ cried the mother, and thrust her 
desperately into his arms and almost 
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instantly sunk from sight amid the boil- 
ing waves. But the baby fingers had 
closed frantically upon him. 

Prentiss was not naturally hard or 
cruel, and almost mechanically he trans- 
ferred the child’s clasp to his neck and 
attempted to struggle forward. It was 
but a moment, however, before he real- 
ized that it would be impossible to reach 
shore, thus heavily laden. 

There was no one near to take the 
child; yet one or the other, child or 
gold, he must throw off or perish. } 

His gold! His precious gold, into 
which he had coined his very heart’s 
blood, for which he had risked his life 
again and again, and undergone hard- 
ships he should never have the strength 
to bear again! The child was nothing 
to him. Let someone else, not already 
overburdened, save her. ‘There was a 
boat not a cable’s length away. Let 
them take her, and he would pay them 
well for saving her life. 

But the frantic souls 
heard nor heeded his shout. 
of wind and wave, it 


there neither 
In the roar 
passed them 


unheeded, too mad with selfish terror to 


think of any but themselves. He saw, 
and realized he must sacrifice the child 
or the gold. His loved gold, his very 
life! Twice he half raised his hands 
to tear loose the childish terrified clasp 
around his neck; then suddenly remem- 
bering that a skilled diver might recover 
the gold if that were dropped, while no 
after-effort could rescue the child, witha 
great wrench he tore the precious belt 
loose and surrendered it to the waves. 
The heaviest load was gone, the irres- 
olution over. With a brave reassur- 
ing word to the child, he struck out 
boldly for the shore. Neither skill nor 
strength failed him now. A short sharp 
struggle, and he stood upon the beach, 
wet, bruised, exhausted, penniless, but 
strong still, and with the child clinging 
confidently to him. There was no lack 
of helpful sympathetic hands ashore, 
and many were saved—among them, 
both Kirke and Buckley. But many 
only washed ashore dead and mangled— 
among them, Goldie’s mother. The 
little one was left on Prentiss’s hands. 
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Almost before the sky had cleared, 
Prentiss had sought out skillful divers 
and engaged them to seek his lost fort- 
une. But those who knew ‘the coast 
shook their heads when he pointed out 
where he had dropped it, and cautioned) 
him against over-confidence. The under-. 
tow was strong, they said, the sands. 
shifting and treacherous. It could do, 
no harm to search, but he had better be. 
prepared for the worst. 

He refused to believe them. It could 
not be that the gold into which he had; 
coined his youth and vigor and his weary, 
years was gone forever. Yet it was true, 
and after days of desperate searching he 
was forced to give up and realize that he 
was once more penniless, dependent on, 
the labor of his hands for daily bread. 

He staggered back to his boarding- 
place like one stricken to death. The 
child he had saved ran to meet him, but 
he pushed her aside with almost hatred. 
But for her, he would have saved his 
hard-won wealth. She was pretty and 
affectionate, no doubt, but the mother 
who loved her was dead. She was noth- 
ing to him, and he had been forced to 
rescue her at the cost of all he prized on 
earth. 

He threw himself on a sofa in utter 
despair. Little Goldie crept up to him 
with concern in her blue eyes. 

‘“*Ou sick? Ou dot a headache ?’’ 
pressing her soft little hands on his hair. 
‘* Goldie so sorry.”’ 

‘¢Get out! Idon’t want you around,”’ 
Prentiss exclaimed, angrily. 

‘‘You’re not fond of the child, 
then ?’’ said Kirke’s voice, from the 
doorway. 

Prentiss started up impatiently. Since 
that first day, since the gloomy predic- 
tions of the divers, Buckley had not 
come near him, and Kirke had avoided 
him from the first. 

‘¢ What brings you here now? I sup- 
pose you’ve heard it’s all up with me?’’ 

‘« Yes, I’ve heard,’’ said Kirke, quietly. 
‘‘ Well, it might be worse. A strong 


_man with a clear head can make his own 


way in the world. You've got a good 
record, too. When you saved that 
child at the cost of all you had, you 
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made friends for yourself everywhere. 
You’ll soon find a good place.’’ 

Prentiss gave an impatient toss. 

‘‘T shouldn’t have needed one, but 
for that brat. And she would have been 
better off with her mother.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I suppose she would,’’ said 
Kirke, smoothing the child’s hair ten- 
derly. ‘‘She seemed so fond of you, 
people were beginning to think you 
would adopt her.”’ 

‘‘Adopt her? NotI. I shall repent 
to the end of my days that I ever bur- 
dened myself with her for an hour. Not 
likely I’ll sacrifice any more to her,”’ 
Prentiss answered, savagely. 

Kirke looked at him curiously, then 
stooped and kissed the frightened child. 

‘*Come out on the sands with me a 
moment, Prentiss. I’ve something to 
tell you that will surprise you, I think.’’ 

Impressed by the strange tone, Robert 
Prentiss obeyed. He had never liked 
Kirke—but Kirke had changed, some- 
how. His tone and bearing were alto- 
gether different—not nervous and rest- 
less, but curiously grave and sad. His 
eyes met those of Prentiss as never 
before, but the other could not under- 
stand the strange and almost reproachful 
gaze. 

The wind was blowing freshly from 
the sea, the moon rising pale and 
watery. Kirke looked earnestly toward 
it, as they walked slowly over the wet 
sands. 

‘¢ Buck and I have parted to-day,’’ he 
said, abruptly. ‘‘ Parted for good. I’m 
going home to my wife and children. 
We’ve been partners going on two years 
now, God forgive me, but he was a bad 
man.’’ 

‘«T suppose you were good,’’ Prentiss 
returned, bitterly. 

‘« Tf I had been, I shouldn’t have been 
Buck’s partner.. I wouldn’t have said 
a word, if you hadn’t been so bitter 
against that little thing. But, after all, 
itcan’t do any harm. You'll never see 
either of us again.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ 
exclaimed, in sudden interest. 

‘‘Well, just this: We were ag ut 
You had plenty of 


Prentiss 


broke, Buck and I. 


GOLD OR 
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money, and we meant to have it. We 
would have had it, too, if you hadn’t 
dropped it to save that child.’’ 

‘<The deuce you would !”’ 

‘‘There wouldn’t have been any 
trouble. Of course, it would have been 
pleasantest for all concerned if you had 
fallen into that partnership scheme of 
Buck’s; but, as you didn’t, that only 
made more decided measures necessary. 
But we had it all planned. Buck meant 
to recommend you toa hotel he knew. 
But, even if you took another, it wouldn’t 
matter. You always carry your gold, 
and you are fond of lonely evening 
strolls. What would be easier than to 
hire a carriage, overtake and give you a 
ride? ‘Then, on some dark corner, use 
the sand-bag, take the gold, and off. If 
you hadn’t been so afraid of me, you 
see, there would have been two of us, 
and we could have handled you without 
endangering life. And I should have 
insisted on that. But, when you barred 
me out, Buck said it was foolish to take 
any risks. A dead body wouldn’t be 
half as dangerous as a robbed man bent 
on revenge. Buck isn’t over-scrupulous.”’ 

‘* You infernal villain !’’ Robert Pren- 
tiss exclaimed, in horror. 

‘¢ Well, I suppose that’s about the size 
of it,’’ Kirke admitted, with a faint 
smile. ‘* But you see, as you said your- 
self about the child, you were nothing 
to us, and the money was everything. 
You’re more like us than you would care 
to admit. I worked honestly for money, 
for years; and as soon as I got a little 
scraped together, I was robbed of it, or 
something happened—fire or flood or 
sickness—and it was gone. I loved 
money as well as you do, and I needn’t 
say more. So at dast, when I coulén’t 
get it by fair means, I took to foul—as 
you will yet, probably. Men that set 
their hearts on money, as we have, usually 
do.’’ 

‘«T will, €h? We'll see about that,’’ 
Prentiss muttered, resentfully. 

‘‘Well, I’m going home. I don’t 
know whether I’ve gone too far to turn 
over a new leaf or not, but Ill see. I 
tell you, money didn’t look so precious 
when we were out there in the breakers, 
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with death staring us in the face; ‘and 
after death, the judgment,’ as my old 
mother used to say. I saw you when 
you threw away the gold; and I gloried 
that there was a man who could spurn 
the stuff, if necessary, to save life. Buck 
said he was mad enough to stick a knife 
into you, but I was glad. On my own 
account, too; for I knew there was one 
less temptation ahead. You needn’t 
grudge the little one her life. If you 
hadn’t let everything go to save her, 
you’d have been a dead man before 
this.’’ 

A cold sweat stood out on Prentiss’s 
brow-as he remembered how nearly he 
had flung the child off, how desperately 
he had clung to the fortune which would 
have been his death. ‘‘And after death, 
the judgment,’’ as Kirke had quoted. 
Those soft childish hands with life in 
their clinging clasp, how nearly thrust 
away! After all, Kirke was not alto- 
gether wrong. Where was the immense 
moral difference between killing a man 


to get a fortune, and sacrificing a child 
to save one? 
‘‘I believe you are lying,’ 


’ 


he said, 
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hoarsely. ‘‘I don’t believe any man 
living would tell such a thing, if it were 
true. But I’ve changed my mind. I 
will adopt the little thing, if she’s a 
mind to stay with me; and I'll keep her 
well, too, if my hand hasn’t forgotten 
its cunning. Good-night.”’ 

Little Goldie ran to meet him as he 
came back, and this time Prentiss caught 
her up and kissed her. 

‘‘Are you going to be my little girl 
now, baby ?’’ 

Goldie nodded happily. <‘ Goldie 
like ou. Ou bring Goldie safe out of 
big waves.”’ 

And the strong man drew her close. 
Life was precious, even if one must be 
poor. 

Robert Prentiss never recovered his 
lost gold, never was richagain. Perhaps 
he might have been; but he chose to 
take life easier and enjoy the price of 
his labor, rather than hoard up a glitter- 
ing bribe for murder. 

And little Goldie, with her winning 
ways, was soon the darling and delight 
of his heart, infinitely more precious than 
the lost gold. 


WINTER. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


OME, heart of mine, forget thy summer dreams, 
The flowers have fled, and scattered are the leaves ; 
The harvest gave its meed of ripened sheaves, 
The snows are here, congealed once babbling streams ; 
Forget, I say, the glint of golden beams ; 
Bright gifts are gone, though foolish memory weaves 
Their strands, beguiling time, the while she grieves 


The loss of hope 
So life’s alluring . 
We naught may cla. 

Possess it, hands; ana, 


As golden sand from press 
Seek then the charms of ch: 
Defying death with soul-in 


most wondrous perfumed schemes ! 
1 runs on and on, 
vond its little day ; 


‘‘e.you clutch, ’tis gone, 
als away. 

y and truth, 

sing youth ! 
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BY LAURA P. DAVIE. 


1T a point where two roads 
meet, in a sparsely popu- 
lated district of Virginia, 
stands a country store, the 
front room of which is 
devoted to the wares required in a rural 
community, ranging from plow-points to 
calico, spool-silk to molasses. Back of 
the store-room is a smaller apartment 
where the clerk sleeps at night, but which 
through the day is the rendezvous of a 
number of congenial spirits who congre- 
gate here to while away the time ; men 
whose leisure is as boundless as their 
means are limited, who never worked 
under the old dispensation, and cannot 
bring themselves to do it now. 

Among the most constant frequenters 
of this provincial club-room is Colonel 





Henry Jerome—colonel by courtesy only, 
or perhaps by right of his magnificent 
proportions and patriarchal beard. In 
ante-bellum days, he had been a planter 


of vast wealth, which, however, had 
melted away under the stress of war and 
the freeing of slaves, leaving him nothing 
but several hundred acres of land, which, 
under poor management—or rather, no 
management at all—was becoming yearly 
more and more unproductive. 

One day in the early part of June, the 
colonel was in his usual retreat, endeav- 
oring to kill a few hours by a game of 
backgammon with a neighbor, Major 
Thompson. Suddenly the colonel paused, 
dice-box suspended in mid-air, while his 
eyes assumed a rapt eager expression 
wholly unaccountable to his companions ; 
but they did not possess the keen dis- 
criminating scent which had detected, 
through the heavier odors of codfish and 
kerosene, the faint delicate fragrance of 
a perfumed cigar. 

As the odor of some particular flower 
will bring vividly before us certain scenes 
in our past life with which it is connected, 
so this peculiar fragrance recalled to the 
colonel his former opulence, when cigars 
like this were a part of his daily routine. 


The backgammon-board slipped to the 
floor, and the colonel, instinctively 
drawing up his massive figure, walked 
into the other room, unconscious of the 
wondering gaze of his late companions. 

A young man, evidently a stranger, 
stood leaning against the door-frame, 
talking to the proprietor and anon 
exhaling the smoke which had found its 
way to the colonel’s sensitive nostrils. 
He was tall and lithe and possessed a 
countenance which was exceedingly 
attractive without being classically hand- 
some. He was quietly but expensively 
attired, and his whole appearance 
betokened the fact that he was a favorite 
of fortune and as yet had not been brought 
in contact with the rugged side of life. 

‘‘ There’s the colonel now,’’ remarked 
the merchant, as the former approached 3; 
‘*T will introduce you. Mr. Derwent, 
Colonel Jerome.”’ 

The gentlemen bowed, and the mer- 
chant went on: 

‘*Mr. Derwent came out on the noon 
train, and would like to find a boarding- 
place for himself and uncle—I believe 
you said uncle, Mr. Derwent. I have 
just been telling him I didn’t know of 
anyone about here who could accommo- 
date him, unless it was you, colonel ; and 
I didn’t know as you could, your house 
is always so full of company.”’ 

‘«Tt is this way,’’ interposed Mr. Der- 
went: ‘‘ My uncle is an invalid, and we 
were on our way from our home in New 
York to some mineral springs we heard 
of down this way, when we met a gentle- 
man on the train—a Mr, Morley, I 
believe—’’ ‘ 

‘¢Tom Morley, you know, colonel,’’ 
interrupted the merchant. 

‘«Whospoke so highly of some waters 
in this locality,’’ continued Mr. Derwent, 
‘that my uncle was persuaded to stop 
off. To our surprise, we found there 
were no acconimodations for strangers 
near the”station, and I was directed to 
come here to seek a stopping-placey” 
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The colonel, as a rule, was lavish in 
his hospitality ; but it is quite probable 
he would have drawn the line at a North- 
erner, a people he detested, had not the 
maddening odor of that cigar restrained 
him. As Esau sold his birthright for a 
mess of porridge, so the colonel opened 
his doors to the stranger for the sake of 
the stranger’s cigars; and his voice was 
extremely cordial as he answered : 

‘*In these parts, every man’s house is 
a hotel for his friends. There is no need 
for public places of entertainment. You, 
sir,’’ grandly, ‘‘ will be entirely welcome 
at Woodlands. I will get on my horse’’ 
—the colonel pronounced it ‘‘ hoss’’— 
‘‘and go right home and send the car- 
riage to the depot for your uncle and 
yourself.’’ 

The colonel’s frayed-out coat and 
shabby linen seemed sadly out of keeping 
with his majestic air and aristocratic 
mien. Derwent noted the incongruities 
in his appearance and manner, and, with 
swift comprehension, set him down for 
what he was—a Southern gentleman of 
the old school, who delighted in the 


exercise of a hospitality which was as 
indiscriminate as it was free, an attribute 
which poverty and reverses could not 
eradicate. 

“You are exceedingly kind,’’ 
Derwent, with gratitude; ‘‘and if we 
will not discommode you, we will be 


said 


glad to accept your hospitality.’’ Then 
he paused irresolutely. He had a vague 
impression that he ought not to tender 
money to this stately old gentleman, and 
yet it was the proper thing to do under 
the circumstances. He had no creden- 
tials with him. 

‘‘As we are entire strangers to you,’’ 
he began, rather awkwardly, ‘‘ you will 
of course accept a week’s board in 
advance.’’ 

But the colonel pushed away the bills 
with a gesture of annoyance. 

“**£No, no,’’ he said, decidedly. ‘If 
you come to my house, it must be as my 
guests. Under no other circumstances 
can I open my doors to you. Please 
understand that.’’ 

Derwent bowed and replaced the 
money in his pocket, shrewdly guessing 
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that, the colonel would not be so obdu- 
rate when there were fewer spectators. 

‘*By the way, Townly,’’ said the 
colonel, addressing the merchant as he 
prepared to leave, ‘‘ have you any decent 
cigars to-day ?”’ 

‘I’m afraid, colonel, I have nothing 
you would like,’’ responded Townly, 
apologetically. 

As cigars were not a part of his stock 
in trade, Mr. Townly at once perceived 
the colonel’s maneuver ; but he respected 
him none the less for it, as the result 
placed one of those fragrant weeds in his 
own possession. Of course, Derwent 
hastily offered his cigar-case and implored 
the colonel to try one, assuring him they 
were not very bad. 

The colonel agreed to try one; so did 
Mr. Townly, so also did Major Thomp- 
son and a number of others who had 
emerged from the back room to see what 
was going on. 

Then the colonel mounted his horse 
and rode homeward to notify his daughter 
Lucia of the expected guests. 

Lucia Jerome was in many respects a 
typical Southern girl. She had all the 
pride of birth and strong prejudices 
peculiar to the women of her position. 
In appearance, she was small and dainty, 
possessing the graceful figure and small 
hands and feet of her race; but her face 
had nothing of the languid doll-like 
beauty we so often see under the South- 
ern sun. It was. more than pretty—it 
was intellectual, piquant, fascinating. 

She was out on the lawn when her 
father rode up, and she walked to the 
gate to meet him. 

**You are home early, papa,’’ she 
said. 

Then he told her of the incident 
which had brought the strangers to their 
gates. She listened, but without much 
interest. Her father’s hospitalities were 
so numerous as to be commonplace. 

‘*Where are they from?’’ she asked, 
listlessly. ‘* Do they know any of our 
friends ?”’ 

‘¢ They are from New York,’’ answered 
the colonel, briefly. 

!’’ the girl’s voice rang out 


‘¢ Papa ! 
shrilly. There was no listlessness in her 
2 














attitude now. ‘‘And you asked them 
here? How could you, papa? I thought 
you hated the Northerners !’’ 

‘* Collectively, I do,’’ replied the col- 
onel, puffing his cigar with sublime enjoy- 
ment ; ‘‘ individually, I do not—certainly 
not when they smoke such cigars as these.’’ 

‘But I hate them all, every one,’’ 
flashed Lucia, her small dark face glowing 
with anger. ‘‘I could not endure them 
under my roof !’’ 

‘‘T hope, Lucia, you will not forget 
what is due to my guests, whoever they 
may be,’’ said the colonel, with dignity, 
as he left her, to ride around to the stables 
to order out the family ark and almost 
superannuated old coachman. 

Perhaps, of all the trials Lucia Jerome 
had been called upon to endure during 
her not unclouded life, this was the great- 
est ; for it forced her to conceal her feel- 
ings and act the part of hostess to those 
toward whom, as a. people, she felt the 
deepest animosity. 

She received them, when they arrived, 
with irreproachable politeness, but with- 
out a trace of cordiality. The invalid 
went at once to his room, glad of an 
opportunity to rest after the fatigues of 
the journey; but the younger Derwent 
wandered about the old place, the colonel 
doing the honors with as much pride and 
pomposity as if it showed forth the great- 
est prosperity, rather than the unmis- 
takable signs of decay and dilapidation. 
The dwelling had been a fine mansion 
once, and still showed evidences of former 
grandeur ; but the immense rooms were 
pitifully bare, guiltless of carpet, and 
echoed under the tread like those of an 
ancient ruin. 

The supper was very plain; but Lucia 
presided with the air of a young princess, 
which, despite her shabby gown, sat well 
upon her. Derwent was keenly alive to 
the antagonism she entertained toward 
him—read it in the cold glance of her 
eye and curve of her delicate lip; but he 
was more interested than offended at the 
discovery. He was aware, to a certain 
extent, of the feeling of the South toward 
the North, and was glad to believe that 
her antipathy was not from personal aver- 
sion. All his life, things had gone 
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smoothly with him. He was possessed 
of that magnetic quality which forces 
men instinctively, though unconsciously, 
to do one’s will; and for this very reason, 
perhaps, life sometimes appeared to him, 
by the law which renders things easily 
obtained of no value, devoid of anima- 
tion—‘‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable.’’ 

He had never, as yet, met a foe worthy 
of his steel; and now Lucia Jerome’s 
animosity put him upon his mettle. To 
overcome this and to gain her friendship 
would afford occupation for the long sum- 
mer days, which he had expected to find 
insufferably dull ; and this, at almost the 
first moment of their meeting, Theron 
Derwent vowed he would do. 


Il. 


To take note of the enemy’s resources, 
to discover the strong as well as weak 
points of her position, were the first steps 
to be taken. Derwent watched Lucia 
through the days that followed, with'a 
vigilance no one would have dreamed of, 
to have seen him lounging upon the 
broad piazza or on the lawn beside his 
uncle’s chair; and all this time, Lucia 
changed not a jot in her bearing toward 
him. Her manner as hostess was fault- 
less; but underneath it he could detect 
what it is probable she did not try to 
conceal—that, under other circumstances, 
she should treat him as the dirt beneath 
her feet. 

One of Derwent’s first discoveries was 
that Lucia’s intellectual being was fam- 
ished for nourishment. Her few books 
were worn almost to tatters by frequent 
handling; and the young men of the 


neighborhood, with whom she associated, © 


had grown to manhood in that unfortunate 
period of Southern history when there 
was neither time nor money to devote to 
education or intellectual development, 
Derwent tried to supply this craving. He 
was well up in literary and scientific mat- 
ters, and could converse well and enter- 
tainingly. Often he would catch a tran- 
sient gleam of sympathy in her eyes as 
he talked, and he was always sure of her 
attention, try as she would to veil: it 
under an indifferent manner. 


* 


Then he | 


i> 
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brought down from his room a number of 
new books; but, to his chagrin, she 
never so much as touched one of them. 
She was too proud to accept even this 
small favor at his hands, although the 
temptation was as bread to a starving man. 

But despite, or perhaps by reason of, 
her coldness toward him, Derwent 
became daily more attracted to her. 
His keen penetration had unearthed 
many of her petty trials and struggles 
with poverty, and ah! how his heart 
ached for her; with what passionate 
desire he longed to snatch her away 
from it all, and place her amid environ- 
ments where the refinements of her 
nature might have fitting surroundings 
and the yearnings of her soul be satisfied. 
He noted her daintily fashioned but 
much worn gowns, the mended gloves 
and shabby hats, and yet she wore them 
with an air of pride which all but 
glorified them in his eyes. 

And so the summer days wore on, 
one almost the counterpart of another. 
Lucia played old-fashioned airs on the 
old piano, while Derwent would sit on 
one of the slippery horsehair chairs, 
which showed its internal mechanism 
in sundry places, and listened with an 
attention which was the greatest flattery 
he could offer. 

But at last the elder Derwent tired of 
Woodlands, as he tired of most places ; 
he found the heat too great for him, and 
determined to return to the North. It 
was at night that he communicated this 
desire to his nephew, and expressed a 
wish to start the following day. It was 
in vain that Theron argued against this 
sudden departure, claiming that it would 
not be treating their entertainers with 
due respect. The old gentleman, with 
allan invalid’s capriciousness, was bent 
on having his own way in the matter, 
and Theron was forced to yield; but he 
was conscious of a curious sinking of 
heart as he thought of leaving Lucia, 
for his determination to gain her friend- 
ship had grown into a passionate desire 
to win her love. He feared that he 
had made but little progress thus far, 
and he might have no opportunity to 
see her again. 
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As he retired to his room in a very 
gloomy mood, John, an elderly servant, 
came up with fresh water for his pitchers. 

‘*Well, John,’’ said Derwent, rather 
dolefully, ‘‘ you won’t have that to do 
for me again. I am going away to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘¢Ts dat so, massa?’’ said John, with 
real regret. ‘‘I’s mighty sorry, massa, 
mighty sorry.’’ 

‘*Thank you, John. I am a good 
deal sorrier myself than you can possi- 
bly be. Here,’’ slipping several silver 
dollars in his hand, ‘‘ this is for keeping 
these vases full of fresh roses for me.’’ 

‘*Tanky, sah; tanky, sah,’’ cried 
John, gratefully, gazing with intense 
admiration at the bright discs which lay 
in his dusky palm; ‘‘ but Miss Lusha, 
she geddered de flowers, massa; ’twasn’t 
me, sah.’’ 

‘<‘Miss -Lucia?’’ echoed Derwent, in 
surprise. He had watched her so closely 
all these days that it seemed impossible 
she could have escaped his observation 
in the performance of this daily task ; 
but the old negro went on: 

‘* Yes, sah, she’s out ’fore sun-up in 
de mawnin’, gedderin’ flowers fur de 
house. Miss Lusha’s mighty peart, 
massa.”’ ? 


III. 


DERWENT too was up by ‘‘sun-up’”’ 
the following morning, and was down- 
stairs in time to see Lucia start out with 
her basket and scissors to that part of 
the lawn where the roses ran wild. It 
had been long since they had ‘received 
training or cultivation, and they had 
spread and intertwined into a perfect 
wilderness of sweetness. Derwent fol- 
lowed her over the dewy grass to where 
she stood, daintily holding her skirts 
back from contact with the thorny 
branches while she snipped off the lovely 
fragrant clusters. She colored slightly 
as he approached, but her voice was cool 
and even as she greeted him: 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Derwent; you 
are out early.’’ 

‘* Not so 
Lucia.’’ 


early as yourself, Miss 
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**Ah, but I am accustomed to it.’’ 

‘‘And I,’’ said Derwent, ‘‘ wanted to 
make this day as long as possible, for it is 
my last one here. We must leave this 
afternoon, Miss Lucia.’’ 

‘« You have grown tired of our country 
ways,’’ she said, quietly. 

‘¢ Indeed, no,’’ cried Derwent, earn- 
estly; ‘‘if I had my choice, I could 
linger on here forever. It is Arcadia, 
Utopia. ‘To you and your father, Miss 
Jerome, I owe the happiest summer of my 
life.’’ 

‘«T am glad that you have enjoyed it,’’ 
replied Miss Jerome, coldly polite. 

‘*T have enjoyed it so much,”’ cried 
Derwent, ‘‘ that I am going to crave per- 
mission to come again. I must escort 
my uncle home, but I should like to come 

back ; may 1 ?”’ 

* **My father will doubtless invite you 
to do so,’’ returned Lucia, coldly. 

‘*« But you,’’ persisted Derwent, taking 
the scissors from her hand to clip off a 
lovely rose just out of her reach: ‘I 
must be sure of a welcome from you 
before I come. Tell me,’’ he went on, 
eagerly, taking the hand she held out for 
the scissors, ‘‘ tell me, Lucia, that you 
will be glad to see me—that you will let 
me try to win you ; for don’t you see how 
I love you? Don’t steel your heart 
against me, Lucia—be pitiful !’’ 

A dusky glow overspread her dark 
exquisite face, and she drew back haugh- 
tily. 

‘¢ You have said more than enough, Mr. 
Derwent ; I cannot listen to you.’”’ 

‘< You must listen to me, Lucia. Are 
you more than human, that mortal man 
may not win you? If you do not love 
me, I will say no more; but you do love 
me, Lucia,’’ he goes on, triumphantly, 
reading the truth in her burning cheeks 
and half-averted eyes ; ‘‘ you cannot, you 
dare not deny it.’’ 

A swift angry denial sprang to her lips, 
but was checked by an imperative gesture 
from her companion. 

‘Lucia,’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘ I recall 
the assertion. I had no right to make 
it; but I ask you the question—do you 
love me? Answer me truthfully, on your 
honor as a Southern woman.’’ 


It was a supreme moment for both. 
He had appealed to her honor as a South- 
erner, therefore she scorned the trifling 
evasions or prevarications she might 
otherwise have resorted to. She realized 
that she must tell the truth at any cost, 
and no one but perhaps Derwent himself 
could form an idea of what she suffered 
in doing so. With a face pale as death, 
and in a voice utterly at variance with 
the words, she murmured : 

‘¢ Upon my honor, then, as a Southern 
woman—lI do.”’ 

It was thé answer he desired, yet there 
was no encouragement in it; for, with 
the words, her attitude became the more 
distant and defiant. 

‘You have forced me to say to you 
what I have never before admitted to 
myself,’? she goes on. ‘‘I despise, I 
scorn myself for my weakness; but, 
thank God, I can overcome it.’’ 

‘*You are mistaken—you cannot,’’ 
said Derwent, quietly ; ‘‘ with a woman 
like you, to love once is to love always. 
And why should you? Am I so utterly 
unworthy as to be cast off forever? Why 
must you crush the love you acknowledge 


you bear me—a pure innocent love? _ 


Why will you not yield to it and be 
happy? For I believe. as my wife, I 
could make you happy, Lucia.” 
‘‘Why?’’ repeats Lucia, in a tense 
voice. ‘‘You are of the North! All 
my life, I have hated your people, and 
with cause. Did they not bring us to 
our present condition? Look about you, 
and witness the neglect and decay into 
which our once grand country has fallen. 
There was a time when Woodlands was 


the noblest plantation for miles around— . 


a centre of wealth and hospitality. See 
to what we have been reduced! And 
you cannot see all,’’ she goes on, bitterly ; 
‘* you, one of fortune’s favorites, cannot 
even guess at the straits and shifts of our 
daily life. Perhaps you would not 
believe that, before the money you haye 
forced upon my father at different times 
during your stay, we had not seen a dol- 


lar for months ; that our simple table-is_ 


only kept up by barter of our smalkh pro- 
duce at the corner store ; that our servants 


remain with us partly through affection 


©) 
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and partly because they know not where 
to go, and not for any wages we pay 
them; and our condition is only the 
prototype of thousands of others. Do 
you wonder now at my hatred for your 
people ?’’ 

Her tone had grown more bitter and 
her utterance more rapid as she went on. 
Derwent listened with bowed head and 
folded arms until she had finished, then 
-he said quietly : 

‘*All this is an old issue, Lucia. It 
‘was fought out and settled by our fathers. 
In it, you and I had no lot or part; 
‘then why let it come between us and 
happiness ?”’ 

“* You can look at it in that way from 
the midst of your abundance,’’ flashed 
the girl; ‘‘’tis easy for you to forget 
‘what causes you no suffering, no priva- 
tion, but not so with me. How can I 
forget what is hourly before me—what is 
.a part of ‘my life ?”’ 

**T ask you to share my abundance,”’ 
said Derwent; ‘‘I only want your con- 
sent to take you away from the annoy- 
ances of which you speak, and place you 
where they shall never again touch you. 
Will you come, Lucia ?’’ 

‘‘Do you suppose for one moment 
that I would desert my people in the 
hour of their need and sorrow?’’ said 
the- girl, scornfully. ‘‘ Because wealth 
and ease and—love are offered me, 
‘should I fly from the misfortunes of my 
kindred? I am only a weak girl, but 
what I can do for my crushed and bleed- 
ing country shall be done, and there is 
much to do. Our country has vast 
resources,’’ she goes on, her eyes kindling 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ but we as a people 
are so crushed and paralyzed by our 
losses and grief as to be incapable of 
making the most of them. Our fathers 
will never recover from the blow that 
has been dealt, and it is for the young 
generation to recover our former pros- 
perity. My father would never be happy 
under another régime, and I only hope 
and pray that the old place may hold 
together and the old servants stand by us 
for the remainder of his days; but as for 
me—listen: among the young men of 
this region who have nobly put their 
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hands to the plow, there is one for whom 
poverty would be sweet if shared by me, 
to whom toil would be light for my sake. 
I shall join my lot with his, and what- 
ever sympathy and encouragement he 
needs to aid him ia the struggle against 
adverse fortune shall be his.’’ 

It was a strange conversation; but 
then, Lucia was not an ordinary sort of 
girl. She felt deeply in this matter, and 
the situation moved her to a revelation 
of her emotions. Derwent had listened 
with admiration not unmixed with awe, 
but he could not yield to her decision. 

‘¢ Your resolution is noble, heroic,’’ 
he said, when she paused; ‘‘ but, as the 
years roll by, it will not be satisfying. 
Just now, under the inspiration of sacri- 
fice, you feel strong for the work you 
have laid out; but in the future, when 
your grand ideas and plans give place to 
the struggle for existence, as they surely 
must, when poverty and a loveless mar- 
riage are your portion, what will uphold 
you? It is false sophistry which urges 
you to make this sacrifice. Throw it 
aside, and accept love and happiness 
with me. Oh, Lucia darling, I cannot, 
will not give you up!”’ 

She was paler than the snowiest white 
rose in her basket as she answered : 

**T can say no more, Mr. Derwent; 
you are answered.”’ 

‘* But I will not accept your answer,’’ 
urged Derwent, eagerly ; ‘‘ you have not 
reflected—it has come upon you too sud- 
denly. Listen, Lucia: I. must leave 
to-day ; but in just one month from this 
day, I will return to this spot, at this 
very hour, for your answer. God grant 
that it may be different then.’’ 

‘‘It will not,’’ she murmured; ‘‘I 
have made my decision.’’ 


IV. 


AFTER the departure of the Derwents, 
life at Woodlands resumed its old dull 
routine, which their coming had in a 
measure broken. The young people, 
who had held somewhat aloof during the 
stay of the Northerners, flocked in, glad 
to resume their old familiar relations ; 
but, to Lucia, their presence did not 
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compensate for what she missed. Try as 
she would, she could not crush the long- 
ings of her heart nor the craving for 
intellectual stimulus which Derwent had 
furnished so bountifully. 

The days and weeks rolled by. Lucia 
had more than one opportunity to pledge 
herself to the future she had declared 
should be hers, but she still shrank from 
sealing her fate irrevocably, although she 
told herself that it must be done before 
Derwent’s return. At last came the 
night preceding the date he had set for 
his return, and to-night she determined 
to settle her destiny for all future. The 
colonel was sitting on the piazza, smok- 
ing with great enjoyment one of the 
choice Havanas with which Derwent had 
left him amply supplied, and in conver- 
sation with him was Ralph Lee, the 
brown-handed brave-hearted subject of 
Lucia’s heroics. She sat near them for 
a time, listening quietly to a discussion 
of the well-worn themes of crops and 
weather, but presently stole away and 
wandered down to the gate. In a 


moment, the young man was with her, 


and she turned to him quickly. 

‘I am glad you followed me, Ralph,”’ 
she said, in a low strained voice which 
betrayed something of the conflict within 
her; ‘‘I wanted to speak to you.”’ 

‘‘You are going to give me my 
answer at last,’’ said the young fellow, 

eagerly. ‘‘Is it to be ‘ yes,’ Lucia?’ 
' &*Ralph,’’ said the girl, solemnly, 
‘if I were to say to you that I would 
marry you, that I would be a true and 
faithful wife to you all my days, at one 
in sympathy and interest with you, but 
that I do not love you, what would you 
say, Ralph?’’ 
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It was a moment of keen anguish to 
Ralph Lee, for it revealed to him that 
what he wanted could not be his; but 
he answered bravely, with just a gleam 
of hope in his tone: 

‘*] should ask you, Lucia, if you 
loved another; and if your answer be 
‘no,’ I should say: ‘Then, darling, 
come to me. I will wait for the rest.’ 
But if it be ‘yes,’ Lucia, oh! I could 
scarcely bear it; but I would have to 
give you up.”’ 

‘‘Then, Ralph,’’ said the girl, with a 
sob that was a blending of pain and 
relief, ‘‘ 1 can never marry you.’’ 

It was such a day as when Derwent 
left, that he returned. The season was 
a month further advanced, but the roses 
were still in their prime and exhaled 
a delicious fragrance on the morning air. 
He arrived on the early train and walked 
to Woodlands, reaching there while the 
dew yet sparkled on every leaf and petal 
of the wild-rose garden. 

As he drew near, he saw that Lucia was 
already there, awaiting him in the sweet 
tender light of early morning, as fair 
and beautiful as the roses themselves, 
which hung in unplucked profusion 
about her. Derwent hastened to her 
side, his face quivering with suppressed 
emotion ; but he gave utterance to but 
one word : 

‘© Well ?”’ 

She raised her eyes bravely to his, her 
face glowing with the rapture induced 
by his mere presence. 

‘You have won,’’ she said, softly, 
putting forth both hands, which were 
caught in a strong crushing grasp. ‘I 
acknowledge my defeat and surrender | 
wholly and entirely to you.’’ 
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BY MRS. R. 


HOUGH the larger part 

of the population of the 

‘*Rauhe Alb’’—a stretch 

of country situated in South 

Germany, and so designated 

on account of the severity of its climate— 

professes Roman Catholicism, there are 

a few villages of considerable dimension 

whose inhabitants belong to the Protestant 
(Lutheran) Church. 

‘‘Hausen’’ is one of these villages, 
and the Reverend David Gerhard was its 
pastor. 

It was the day before Christmas, when, 
returning from a few days’ visit to his 
parents, who lived down in what is called 
the ‘‘ Lowlands,’’ Mr. Gerhard, late in 
the evening, arrived at the ‘‘ Eagle,’’ an 
old and well-kept inn at Engstingen, one 
of the largest villages on the Rauhe Alb. 

On his entrance, the proprietor of ° the 
place hastened forward to relieve the 
reverend guest of coat and furs, and, on 
being asked whether Frieder had arrived 
with his sleigh, replied that he had come 
an hour ago, that the horses were fed, 
and that the coachman had finished his 
supper. 

**Good!’’ said Mr. Gerhard; ‘‘ and 
now let me have mine, please. It probably 
will be midnight before I reach home, 
and a good hot meal will keep me from 
freezing.’’ 

** You will have a cold ride across the 
heath, sir. The temperature in the 
Lowlands, I suppose, is not half as severe 
as up here with us.’’ 

**Warm in comparison,’’ replied the 
guest, shortly, while attacking with gusto 
the savory viands which just then were 
placed on the table before him. 

An hour later, Mr. Gerhard, well 
wrapped up in furs and blankets, was on 
his homeward way. The stars twinkled 
in the sky, and the moon shone full and 
clear over the snow-covered heath, which 
it took hours to traverse. Nothing broke 
the stillness of the night except the faint 
tinkling of the snow-bells and the swift 
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trot of the horses’ feet, breaking and 
crushing the ice and snow beneath them. 
Nothing met the sight. A wooden cross 
here and there, bending almost under its 
load of snow. A shrine, perhaps, put up 
beside the roadside for pious pilgrims, or 
some chapel, upon whose shining walls 
the moonbeams played and flickered in 
fitful dance. 

At last, Trochtelfingen was reached, 
and the sleigh was speeding through the 
dark and narrow streets of the town, 
whose inhabitants all lay in deepest 
slumber. A few minutes only, and the 
late travelers were again in the open 
country and on the road that leads down 
in the valley, bordered on either side by 
woods and meadows. 

Just then, the clock on the church- 
tower struck the hour of midnight; and 
Mr. Gerhard, roused by its sounds from 
his meditation, breathed a sigh of thanks- 
giving at the thought that soon he would 
have reached the end of his journey. 
He glanced across the meadow, and his 
eyes encountered the ancient walls of an 
old chapel standing on the outskirts of 
the woods and fully revealed to his gaze 
in the bright moonlight. 

But hark! What was that? 

‘* Some human being in distress! Did 
you hear it? Do you hear it, Frieder ?’’ 
as again a low soft cry, clear and distinct, 
pierced the air. ‘‘Stop the horses !’’ 
And with these words, Mr. Gerhard 
jumped from the sleigh. ‘‘ That seemed 
to come from the chapel,’’ he said. 

‘¢It just struck twelve, sir, and it is 
Christmas night,’’ said Frieder, at the 
same time devoutly crossing himself. 

‘« Nonsense, man,’’ reproved his master. 

‘<The woods are full of gypsies. For 
God’s sake, master, do nothing rash !’’ 
Frieder cried, in alarm, on seeing Mr. 
Gerhard striding down toward the 
meadow. ‘‘ They will murder you! I 
couldn’t go back to Mrs. Gerhard if some 
harm should befall you !’’ 

But, unmoved by Frieder’s fears and 
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prophecies, Mr. Gerhard pursued his way 
until he had reached the woods and the 
chapel. There he stopped and looked 
around. His eyes peered into the shadows 
of the trees which densely surrounded the 
old building, and with strained ears he 
listened for some sound that might betray 
the presence of some living creature ; but 
in vain—only the deepest silence all 
around. 

He hesitated no longer; without 
farther delay, he stepped through the 
open doorway into the chapel. 

The tiny space into which Mr. 
Gerhard entered was flooded with light. 
Before him, on the wall, hung the image 
of our Saviour, scarcely recognizable 
from the ravages of time; and beneath 
it, upon the miniature altar, before 
which many a sin-stained soul had knelt 
in prayerful devotion, his amazed eyes 
encountered a sleeping infant. 

For a moment, he gazed upon it in 
speechless wonder. The shawl that 
enclosed it was clean, but thin and worn ; 
and, with indescribable compassion, Mr. 
Gerhard stooped down, reverently lifted 


the light burden in his arms, and, shelter- 
ing it against his breast, hurriedly left 
the place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerhard had no children ; 
both were fast approaching the meridian 
of life, and the thought of a lonely old 


age had often saddened them. Of these 
sad moments, Mr. Gerhard was thinking 
as he wended his way back to the road ; 
and with a feeling of thanksgiving, he 
looked upon the sleeping babe in his arms, 
inwardly blessing this night which had 
given to them this future joy, for he was 
sure that his wife would receive this 
precious gift with feelings equal to his 
own. 

Half an hour’s fast driving, and the 
vehicle sped into the court-yard of the 
parsonage at Hausen. 

Mr. Gerhard hurried into the hall and 
presently into the room where his wife 
was waiting for him, anxious to hear the 
cause of his late arrival. For all answer, 
he placed in her arms the child, who at 
that moment opened a pair of lovely blue 
eyes shining with the placid smile of 
innocent babyhood, and, while her hus- 
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band was yet pouring in her still bewil- 
dered ears the story of this night, Mrs. 
Gerhard lifted the little stranger in her 
arms and pressed kisses of compassion 
and love upon its soft white cheek. 

Nothing could be found on or about 
the child’s person by which to discover 
either its parentage or whence it came. 

It was christened in church on Christ- 
mas Day, receiving the name of 
Christine. 

Day by day, as the child grew up, she 
gave promise of more than ordinary 
beauty ; and her mind, teachable to an 
unusual degree, grasped eagerly and easily 
all that Mr. Gerhard imparted to her 
during their studies. But her chief 
delights were the rambles at her mother’s 
side through fields and meadows ; and her 
favorite place, to which Mrs. Gerhard took 
her as soon as she was able to go so far, 
was the old chapel in the woods. The 
story of the little child that was found 
there sleeping, on some cold Christmas 
night, she knew by heart; it had been 
told her by her mother on their first visit 
to the place, and she delighted in bedeck- 
ing the old, broken, and battered altar 
with the field-flowers she was gathering 
on her way through the meadows. 

From the first, it had been Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerhard’s intention to tell their 
adopted daughter as soon as she was ‘old 
enough to understand about the mystery 
that enveloped her birth, and they only 
hoped that it would be left to them to 
tell her the full particulars. 

But something happened before Christ- 
ine had reached her eighteenth year, 
which somewhat disturbed these hopes 
and considerably changed the hitherto 
even current of Christine’s life. 

It was a glorious June morning, and Mrs. 
Gerhard and Christine were on their way 
to the woods and thence to the chapel. 
‘« Tt would be so lovely there,’’ they said, 
‘*on such a glorious day as this.’’ 

Christine was hurrying on in advance, 
as they approached the place. ‘‘ It looks 
cooler and pleasanter here than ever !’’ 
she cried, stepping over the threshold of 
the building. ‘‘What a long time it 
seems since we have been here, mother! 
Sit down here in the doorway and look 
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around, and see how beautiful everything 


is, and I will go and lay these flowers . 


upon the altar.’’ 

Mrs. Gerhard smiled at her daughter’s 
enthusiasm, though the beauty of the 
place really was enchanting. She sat 
down, glad to rest; the walk was long 
and she felt fatigued. 

‘What a pity,’’ Christine presently 
cried from within, ‘‘ this altar will be all 
in ruins in a few years. All the mortar 
is crumbling away, and the bricks are 
loose and falling off. Nothing but cracks 
and crevices !’’ 

‘‘All the more picturesque and worth 
sketching,’’ said a fresh cheerful voice 
not far off. ‘* Oh, be merciful, madame !’’ 
it continued, in evident alarm, as Mrs. 
Gerhard turned her head, surprised at 
this sudden and unexpected interruption. 
‘«Only one moment more, pray, and I 
have done,’’ the speaker continued, in 
pacified tone now, since Mrs. Gerhard 
had .-resumed her former position. 


«© There—thank you,’’ and presently there 
emerged, from out of the shadows of the 
woods, a young man of an extremely 
pleasing exterior. 

‘‘T hope I have not startled you too 
much, madame?’’ he inquired, court- 


eously. ‘Will you let this be my 
excuse? I was just putting the last 
totiches upon it,’’ and he handed the 
piece of paper he was holding in his 
hand to Mrs. Gerhard. 

‘¢ Tt is so unusual to encounter anyohe 
here, that your unexpected address 
startled us, of course,’’ replied Mrs. 
Gerhard, with a smile of amusement ; 
‘but this is very good,”’ looking at the 
sketch she had taken from his hand, 
‘and Iam glad that I did not spoil 
your work. You are an artist ?”’ 

‘‘T am aspiring to become one,’’ he 
said. <‘‘For the present, I am only a 
tourist engaged in sketching.” 

**You are very modest,’’ said a soft 
voice behind him. Christine had come 
out from the chapel, and for some time 
had been looking over his shoulder at 
his sketch. 

He turned quickly, smiling, and with 
a ready reply upon his lips. But the 
words which had come so promptly to 
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his lips died quickly as he encountered 
the face of the young girl before him—of 
a beauty such as he had never seen before, 
of a loveliness heavenly almost in its 
innocence and purity of expression. 

‘Will you accept it from me ?’’ he 
at last asked. 

Her face flushed with delight as she 
cried : 

‘*Do you really mean it? 
I not rob you if I take it ?”’ 

‘* You will make me very happy,’’ he 
replied, and his voice slightly trembled 
as he added softly: ‘‘ What a small thing 
to give !’’ 

‘‘There is a story attached to this 
building; perhaps you have heard it? 
A little child was found on its altar one 
very cold Christmas night.’’ 

‘*No, I have not heard it. 
makes this place quite romantic. 
child living, and who found it ?’’ 

‘« That the story don’t tell,’’ Christine 
said again. ‘‘It happened many years 
ago, and really is more of a legend than 
anything else ; but we are very proud of 
it,’’ she added, with childlike naiveté. 

‘*What the story tells are facts,’ 
quietly said Mrs. Gerhard. ‘‘ The gen- 
tleman who found the child lives, and so 
does the child,’’ she added, in a lower 
tone. : 

‘«Indeed!’’ said their new acquaint- 
ance, somewhat absently. He was at 
that moment watching Christine, who 
was engaged in examining his sketch, and 
therefore had paid no attention to what 
her mother was saying. 

‘‘It is time for us to go, Christine,’’ 
said Mrs. Gerhard, rising. ‘‘We have 
kept you from working all this time, 
Mr. —’’ 

‘¢ Wildermuth,’’ he completed, as she 
paused. ‘‘Albert Wildermuth, and my 
home is in the Lowlands.’’ 

‘* If you should visit our neighborhood, 
Mr. Wildermuth,’’ Mrs. Gerhard said, 
‘*you must make it possible to come to 
Hausen and to us. My husband is the 
clergyman of that village. It is only 
about an hour’s walk from here, on the 
~ther side of the valley, where you also 

1 find some very pretty bits of scenery 

your pencil. And now, good-morn- 


And do 


That 
Is the 
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ing. I will not say good bye, in the 
hope of seeing you again.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, madame; I am very 
anxious to return home with my portfolio 
full of pretty sketches,’’ he replied, smil- 
ingly. 

‘‘T wish, like you, I could carry with 
me each beautiful spot in nature that 
I see,’’ said Christine. ‘It must be 
delightful to be an artist. I hope you 
will come to Hausen,’’ she added, shyly 
and blushing as she encountered his eyes. 

‘«T will come,’’ he said, lowly. 

Mr. Wildermuth, leaning in the door- 
way of the chapel, watched the two ladies 
until they disappeared from sight. ‘* My 
work is over for to-day,’’ he said, half 
aloud to himself, and still continuing to 
look down into the meadow where he 
last had seen them. ‘<I never have seen 
a face like hers before,’’ he kept on 
musing, and suddenly he smiled as if 
amused. ‘‘If I ever come to Hausen, 
her mother said,’’ and the smile deep- 


ened on his countenance as he repeated 


these words to himself. ‘‘I will haunt 
that place until—’’ He straightened 
himself and smiled again, tenderly this 
time. 

Presently, with a soft light shining in 
his eyes, he went toward the altar, upon 
which lay the flowers Christine had 
placed there. He looked at them 
silently, bending down to inhale their 
fresh fragrance, and, as his fingers 
touched and played amongst them, the 
tender light in his eyes deepened and he 
took one lovely blossom and slowly 
pressed it to his lips. 

‘It is true, what she says,’’ he 
thought, as, on stepping back, his eyes 
measured the side of the altar next to 
where he stood. ‘‘In a few years, 
nothing will be left of this but a pile of 
bricks and mortar; and for her sake, I 
will at least save this one from falling off 
altogether.’’ So saying, he pressed his 
hand against a large stone held fast by 
only a small piece of mortar. But his 
efforts to adjust it into its proper place 
met not with the desired result. ‘The 
stone remained in his hands; but some 
small object, evidently hitherto secreted 
in the crevice, rolled down to his feet. 
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Curiously, he took it up. A smalk 


. old wooden box, moldy and discolored. 


from age. He removed its lid and 
examined its contents: a ring and a 
piece of coarse brown paper rolled has- 
tily together, upon which were scribbled 
only a few lines and apparently in 
moments of great distress or.under some 
terrible excitement. 

He glanced over it. ‘‘It would be: 
strange,’’ he mused, after having read 
its contents, ‘‘if this should have rela 
tion to the story I heard this morning. 
The best thing for me to do,’’ he added, 
reflectively, ‘‘is undoubtedly to bring 
this to the clergyman at Hausen.’’ . 

Thus it came to pass that Mr. Wilder-. 
muth, early next morning, was ushered, 
into Mr. Gerhard’s study. 

, His reception there was cordial. Mrs:. 
Gerhard and her daughter were out, Mr. 
Gerhard said, but they had spoken of 
their meeting with Mr. Wildermuth the 
day before, and his wife had said that 
she had asked him to pay them a visit. 

“‘And I have availed myself of your- 
wife’s invitation very promptly,’’ replied; 
Mr. Wildermuth, laughingly. ‘‘ But the. 
fact is, I have a special reason for coming 
so soon. I have found this little box,’’ 
handing it to Mr. Gerhard, ‘‘on the 
floor of the chapel, soon after your wife 
and daughter had left. It had been 
secreted in a crevice of the altar, who 
knows for how many years, and now, as 
the bricks are breaking away, has come. 
to light.’’ 

‘“«My daughter complained yesterday 
that the altar was falling to pieces,’’ 
said Mr. Gerhard, while slowly removing 
the lid from the box. ‘‘I have not been 
there since the night when I brought 
home the child, and—’’ 

An exclamation of surprise from Mr. 
Wildermuth made him stop and look up. 

‘« You were the gentleman who found 
it?’’ the former cried, bewildered. 
‘‘And the child ?’’ he questioned further 
and in a voice that vibrated from agita- 
tion. 

‘‘Did you not know it, then? It is 
generally known, and no secret up here 
with us,’® he added. ‘‘ The child is 
Christine, our adopted daughter. She 
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has been our greatest blessing all these 
years.”’ 

‘*T can well believe that,’’ said Mr. 
Wildermuth, in a voice trembling from 
inward emotion, and for a moment he 
saw her again with his mind’s eye, as she 
yesterday stood before him, irresistible 
in her young beauty. 

In the meantime, Mr. Gerhard was 
reading the paper which he had taken 
from the box. ‘‘ But what became of 
the woman ?’’ he cried, presently, and 
thereby bringing his guest back to reality. 
‘¢ This is terrible, Mr. Wildermuth !”’ 

*¢ «God’s blessing,’’’ he commenced 
reading aloud, ‘‘ ‘upon the one who is 
merciful to my child, which I lay upon 
this sacred place with dying hands. My 
home burned down, my husband per- 
ished in its flames, I am sick, homeless, 
friendless. A few moments more, and 
all will be over; and, dying, 1 creep 
back to-the small place that sheltered—’ 

‘‘And this ring,’’ Mr. Gerhard con- 


tinued, ‘‘her wedding-ring evidently, 
with the initials E. C. to B. S. engraved 


on its inside. This is very sad, and the 

knowledge of it will embitter Christine’s 

whole life ; and still—’’ 

_ Why, then, let her know?’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Wildermuth. ‘‘ These facts 

are not necessary to your daughter’s 

happiness,’’ he urged, warmly. 
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‘IT must consult with my wife. We 
must not decide hastily. I wish, Mr. 
Wildermuth, that you could spend this 
day with us. I know it would give my 
wife, as well as myself, great pleasure.’’ 

Mr. Wildermuth remained that day, 
and many more; and after some weeks 
had passed, and he at last made prepara- 
tions to go, Mr. Gerhard and his wife 
pressed him to make the parsonage his 
stopping-place for the rest of the sum- 
mer. 

And with Christine by his side, Mr. 
Wildermuth explored Hausen’s neigh- 
borhood, sketching many a lovely bit 
of scenery in which the Rauhe Alb 
abounds. 

When the summer was over and Mr. 
Wildermuth was ready for his return to 
the Lowlands, he took with him the 
assurance that, when he came back in 
December, Christine would become his 
wife. 

The sad story of her mother was never 
to be told to her, so it had been decided 
between Mr. and Mrs. Gerhard. 

Several years after, Christine was mar- 
ried. when, on felling some old oak-trees 
that grew in the vicinity of the old 
chapel, the workingmen came upon one 
whose trunk was hollow. In it they 
discovered, to their horror, a skeleton, 
supposed to be that of a woman. 








CHANTILLY AND 
BY EUGEN 


N the twenty-fifth of October, 
() 1886, the Duc d’Aumale, uncle 
of the Comte de Paris, presented 

to the Academy, of which he is a mem- 
ber, his domain of Chantilly, with its 
castle, its costly collections, extensive 
forest, and celebrated race-course, reserv- 
ing for himself only the income. The 
value of the real estate alone is over 
thirty-one million francs. ‘This sum is 
really too low an estimate, as the build- 
ing alone cost the celebrated marshal, the 
great Condé, over forty millions, and 
the Duc d’Aumale has spent over six 
millions in restoring the castle, part of 
which he has borrowed. This is to be 
paid in 1934 by yearly payments, so 
that from that time the Academy will 
have all the revenues to use for increas- 
ing the art treasures, for granting pen- 
sions and prizes, and for furthering 


philanthropic aims of all kinds. 

It will be easily understood that there 
has been much speculation as to the 
motives which have induced the duke, 
well known as a soldier and writer, the 
victor of Abd-el-Kader, and president of 
the court which condemned Bazaine, to 


make such a generous present. Of 
course, the banishment of the pretenders 
to the crown, decreed a few months 
since, and somewhat later that of the 
duke himself, furnished a strong motive. 
The press of the radical party has repeat- 
edly talked of confiscating the property 
of the Orleans family. It was an act of 
political foresight-to evade such an acci- 
dent by a gift to the Academy, which 
had existed for centuries, which was con- 
servative from its very nature, but still 
powerful, just as in 1852 the duke trans- 
ferred his property by a false sale to an 
English banker, in consequence of the 
decree of confiscation. 

Evil tongues contend that he only 
wished to punish his ambitious nephew 
for not sharing his political views. 
However that may be, the gift is a fact, 
and we will now bestow a few glances 
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upon the history of Chantilly, once 
celebrated for its towers, and upon the 
modern castle, with its pictures and other 
treasures. 

In 1422, the castle passed into the 
possession of the celebrated Montmo- 
rencys. ‘The great Constable Anne de 
Montmorency, one of the most adventur- 
ous and patriotic figures of the France 
of the Middle Ages, transformed the 
castle into the most beautiful one in the 
country. The celebrated architect Bul- 
lant built the chatelet, the so-called little 
castle, which is still preserved, with its 
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HENRI-EUGENE-PHILIPPE-LOUIS D’ORLEANS, 
DUC D'AUMALE. 


pillars extending two stories, its large 
windows reaching to the roof, and many 
other details which would not disgrace 
the style of the great Italian Palladio, 
and which were as elegant and full of 
life. He also built Ecouen, then belong- 
ing to Chantilly. By a strange dispen- 
sation, Ecouen also is now used for a 
philanthropic purpose, for the Knights 
of the Legion of Honor and their 
orphans. 

In 1632, the inheritance descended 
through Charlotte de Montmorency, who 
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married Henride Bourbon, to the not 
less celebrated family of Condé, whose 
last member committed suicide in 1830. 
His nephew, the Duc d’ Aumale, who had 
been for a long time a widower, was his 
heir. His sons, the Duc de Guise and 
the Prince of Condé, died before him. 
‘This short sketch shows that Chantilly 
belonged for two centuries to the Mont- 
morencys, then for two centuries to the 
Condés, a half-century to the Duc 


d’Aumale, at last to pass into the hands 
of the immortal Institute. 
The greatest glory of Chantilly was 
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majesty sees fit to set upon it. I ask 
only one favor—to remain the door- 
keeper.’’ Louis XIV understood: ‘I 
comprehend, cousin: Chantilly will 
never belong to me.’’ At one of the 
festivals, the celebrated cook Vatel killed 
himself because the fish which he had 
expected did not come. Condé enter- 
tained almost all the celebrities of litera- 
ture and art—the poets of the Hotel 
Rambouillet, Racine, Boileau, and the 
celebrated Bossuet, who later delivered 
his funeral oration. Condé’s grandson, 
Henri, a sportsman such as we seldom see, 
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CHANTILLY.—THE NEW 


under the son of the king whose fétes are 
so graphically described by Madame de 
Sévigné in the letters to her daughter, 
Madame de Grignan. Louis XIV, who 
with his court hunted there and spent 
sixteen thousand francs for a single 
exhibition of fireworks, was so charmed 
by the castle and wood, as well as the 
artistic gardening of Le Nétre, that he 
wished to purchase Chantilly at any 
price. ‘‘It belongs to your majesty,”’ 
replied Condé, ‘‘ at whatever price your 
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CHATEAU AND CASTLE. 

as well as minister to Louis XV, built the 
stables, which could accommodate two 
hundred horses, and which were remark- 
able for their huge size. He also 
deserved well of art, for he had the 
celebrated genre painter Watteau deco- 
rate his boudoir. 

The Revolution brought disaster to 
Chantilly. The old castle was demol- 
ished, its treasures of art destroyed or 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. 
Only the chftelet, the pavilion of 
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Enghien, and the stable escaped destruc- 
tion. 

It remained for the Duc d’Aumale to 
give back to Chantilly at least a part of 
the old glory, to add new art treasures 
to the few that were saved, and to erect 
a new castle, which our picture shows. 
It is the work of the architect Daumet, 
who, in consequence of the directions of 
the duke, had not free scope for his 
powers. He was directed to reproduce 
as far as possible the castle of the Mont- 
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What can we say of the value of its 
art treasures? There are ‘‘ The Three 
Graces’’ of Raphael, the picture of the 
Maid of Orleans, the altar of Jean Gou- 
jon, which is far more beautiful than the 
one at Rouen, as well as the most cele- 
brated, the oldest and best portrait of 
Moliére, and the so-called ‘‘ Grandes- 
Heures’’ of the Duc de Berri, which 
dates from the fourteenth century, and 
which shows in very small pictures the 
historical monuments of the Middle 




















CHANTILLY. —FACADE OF THE CHATEAU ERECTED BY M. DAUMET. 
(From the Gardens.) 


morencys and the Condés which had 
gone down in the Revolution, and to 
add large rooms—a sort of museum—a 
task which he accomplished with taste 
and skill. 

The new castle, like the old one, is 
built upon the rocky plateau of Boutil- 
lier, and its heavy walls and antique 
towers follow irregular lines. The gal- 
leries, cabinets of curiosities, and rooms 
containing arms present a varied appear- 
ance, and do not in the least resemble 
the galleries of the Louvre, which follow 
one another in tiresome regularity. For 
this reason, the castle, which is built in 
the French Renaissance style and joined 
to the chatelet in the most skillful man- 
ner, makes a most harmonious impres- 
sion, which is héightened by the rich 
green of the park and the crystal clear- 
ness of the water. Only the strictest 
critics find the contradiction between 
the irregular ground-plan of the Middle 
Ages and the modern manner of the 
building objectionable. 


Ages, and is preserved by the Duc 
d’Aumale in a costly silver chest. 

The duke took many of these treas- 
ures with him in his banishment: the 
drawings and engravings went to Brus- 
sels, the books and pictures to London. 
But many valuables remain in Chantilly 
—the exquisite Gobelin tapestries of the 
great Condé in the stag-horn gallery, 
frescos by Baudry, and the beautiful 
«« Singeries’’ by Watteau, on the ground 
floor, which represents apes in feminine 
costume. One is chained and picks red 
cherries, the other sits at the foot of the 
tree, with the fruit in her lap. The 
majestically funny expression of these 
daughters of Eve of the ape family is 
inimitable. Also the paintings upon 
glass which represent the ‘‘ History, of 
Psyche,’’ and were painted for the Con- 
stable under the direction of Raphael, as 
well as several great pieces of faience 
belonging to the sixteenth century and 
of exceptional value, remain for the 
Academy, which can increase its reve- 
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nues by asking a price of admission, a 
course impossible for the prince. 

The altar already mentioned, designed 
by Bullant, completed by Jean Goujon, 
and rich with bas-reliefs in the French 
Renaissance style, can no more be 
removed from Chantilly than can the 
mausoleum of Henri de Bourbon Condé. 
The chapel, where the hearts of the 
Condés are preserved, with its statuary, 
is recommended by the prince to the 
especial care of the Academy, which, as 
is well known, tried to prevent. bis 
banishment. 

The library, perhaps the most valu- 
able in France, since the prince spared 
no cost in collecting the books which 
had once belonged to Henri de Bourbon, 
follows its possessor, as we have alteady 
said, abroad ; but we hope that after his 
death it may again return to France. 
The same may be said of the pictures, 
among which Raphael’s ‘‘ Maid of 
Orleans’’ and ‘‘ Three Graces,’’ the 
portrait of Moliére by Mignard, Gerard’s 
‘‘Bonaparte,’’ two masterpieces by 


Delaroche, and a portrait of himself, 


are the most important. For the mini- 
ature picture by Raphael which we have 
already mentioned, the duke paid six 
hundred thousand francs, so that it 
might not fall into the possession of an 
Englishman. 
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During the siege of Paris and after the 
end of the armistice, the staff of the 
Prussian cavalry division was quartered 
at Chantilly. I still have a lively 
remembrance of the place. I had to 
introduce myself to Count-Goltz, after- 
ward aide to Emperor William, and then 
in command of the cavalry division. 
He was always very pleasant, and 
certainly more unassuming in his man- 
ner than the imperious duke. Every- 
where there were the gay uniforms, 
especially those of the cavalry, and, 
from far and wide, troops came to forage 
about Chantilly. They had ample 
opportunity—especially when their visits 
were often repeated—to become familiar 
with ali the beautiful surroundings of 
the castle, the splendid park with its 
fountains, which served as a model for 
Versailles, the park of Sylvia and Morte- 
fontaine, the race-course, one of the 
best in France, and the celebrated lake, 
with its glittering ‘‘ Chateau de la Dame 
Blanche.’’ What splendid rides we had 
in this forest, which does not lose in 
comparison with Compiégne or Fontaine- 
bleau ! 

Finally, to those who are interested 
in the history of Chantilly and its period 
of glory in the reign of Louis XIV, I 
recommend Victor Cousin’s ‘‘ Youth of 
Madame de Longueville.’’ 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY NELLIE C. TUCKER. 


EEPING from a leafy bed, 
Reaching up its dainty head, 
Is a tender bell-shaped flower, 
Part of summer’s royal dower. 


As I pick it, unto me, 
Despite its fragility, 

Comes a fragrance subtly fine, 
Incense that is half divine. 


Thus the soul, from earth set free, 
Clothed anew with purity, 

Springs from out the darksome sod, 
And upward goes to dwell with God. 
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A GIRL’S ROOM. 


\ ) HETHER it bean eight-by-ten- 
feet hall nook, or a deep spa- 
cious apartment with corners 
and closets for every convenience and 
comfort, a girl is fortunate who has a room 
of her own; a place to be alone with 
herself sometimes, where she may sleep 
and wake and think and resolve and 
dream and work, where she may, in 
short, go through all those mental phases 
inseparable from a girl’s life, and which 
mean in reality much of her develop- 
ment and growth. 

It is an important lesson for the future 
woman to learn how to furnish and 
arrange a bed-room which shall combine 
the principles of health, comfort, and 
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beauty. A girl that can do this has a 
good foundation of common sense. 
Like Aurora Leigh, when you come 
into possession of your allotted corner 
or place in the home, ‘‘ open wide your 
window,’’ and, whether you have a 
north or a south light, high ceiling or 
low, bare walls or unattractive papering, 
take it cheerfully and happily, and deter- 
mine that it shall be at least for you 
a place of peace and repose. Like 
Aurora’s, it may not be always ‘‘ clean 
of foolish thoughts’’; it may not be a 
wise or prudent head that rests each 
night upon the small pillow, but there 
will be in nine cases out of ten, we are 
sure, a true, brave young heart, full of 
desire to grow strong and 
wise and noble, as the full- 
ness of womanhood is 
reached. 

The first practical con- 
sideration must, of course, 
be the walls. If they have 
a ‘‘hard finish,’’ they can 
be washed off and take a 
fresh coat of paint at any 
time. Where a room is 
‘“‘kalsomined,’’ a little 
coloring matter or tinting is 
often put in the mixture; 
but this is not a good plan, 
as every spot on the wall 
shows, and even a drop of 
water takes the color out. 
Painted walls are to be pre- 
ferred, or a neat pretty 
paper. In choosing the tint 
for a bed-room, by all means 
have it light and cheerful. 
Don’t bring a cloud or a 
shadow into your room, that 
you can keep out. You are 
young, and the world is in 
blossom for you, if it is ever 
going to be; so_ gather 
together all the spring-time 
ideas of flower and color 
you can in your belongings. 
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A paper of soft monotone effect, such 
as light tan, bluish-green, or soft yellow- 
ish-pink, makes a good background for 
furniture and pictures and is restful. 
This is the chief thought. Neither 
carpet nor wall-tint should be striking in 
color or design. Such is the artist’s 
rule. 

If the ceiling is high, the sides of the 
wall may be broken by a deep frieze, in 
which the papering, which should bea 
different pattern, but in harmony with 
the other, is around lengthwise, and 
finished at top and bottom by a light 
wooden moulding, cherry or antique 
oak. We recall a bed-room in which 
the young lady, an artist, painted the 
frieze herself, on long strips of the stiff 
linen of which window-shades are made. 
She used the light-greenish tint, and the 
design was horse-chestnut, with strong 
bold branches of green leaves and white 
and pink blossoms. She cut the linen 


lengthwise, the depth she wanted for 
the frieze, and tacked it tightly against 


the wall in an upper hall, where she 
painted it in sections. These she fitted 
together so that the design was unbroken. 
When dry, the whole was tacked in place 
in the bed-room, and can be removed at 
any time. The grayish-green of the 
linen made a good background, and the 
tone was carried out in a quiet paper 
below. The moulding was antique oak, 
the furniture of the room also oak, East- 
lake style. If you have any skill with 
the brush, and should not be courageous 
enough to attempt a frieze, there may be 
places where the monotony of the wall 
can be broken by a panel or water-color 
sketch which is your own work. A dash 
of apple-blossoms, with hovering bees, 
or an appropriate motto somewhere in 
sight, would yield a pleasant thought. 
In the same girl-artist’s room, we came 
upon a branching bough of dog-roses 
that was in graceful careless fashion 
designed around a corner and almost 
covered the iron register. As one: sat 
warming one’s feet, there, on the wall 
before one, were the suggestive words: 
‘« Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ; 
for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares.’’ You can readily guess the 
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train of thought that followed as one 
lifted the eyes, and through the window 
and the bare branches saw the winter’s 
sunset on the quiet hills. It is just these 
little bits of individuality in taste that 
lend character to one’s surroundings, 
and, if given expression, create influences 
as strong and as potent as any that one 
can exercise. Remember, girls, that the 
least part of life lies oftenest in what one 
says; one’s actions, and the handling of 
circumstances and surroundings make 
one’s permanent record. 

If the size of the room will admit, 
there is often a dado around the lower 
part. A broad flat moulding separates 
this from the main hall. The space left 
for the dado can be papered with a 
deeper tone, just as the frieze would be, 
or it may be painted in a darker color. 
Under the moulding of the dado is a 
good place for a row of shelves to hold 
one’s books. India matting is often 
used as a dado. 

We remember to have seen it for the 
first time in a student’s room at Girton 
College, Cambridge; and although we 
have since met it around many rooms, 
it is always associated with the ebony 
shelves, and their collection of books, 
two or three Japanese tea-cups and 
saucers, a brass kettle, and a low Oxford 
chair with blue cushions. a combination 
that made up a girl’s idea of coziness 
and comfort. 

It is an accepted fact in these hygienic 
days, that a sleeping-apartment should 
have neither a tacked-down carpet nor 
heavy curtains. They hold the dust and 
make the place stuffy. The greatest 
necessity is for pure air and plenty of it. 

If the floor is of rough boards, with 
yawning cracks between, the best com- 
promise is to put a straw matting over it 
and use. rugs in places to brighten and 
relieve it. A variegated matting is better 
than a plain one for wear. The solid 
colors fade, and the white ones show 
soil. It is better, in the long run, 
to pay a higher price and get a good 
matting, than to invest in a poor one. 
If the floor is not too dreadful, by all 
means clean it and paint it. Cracks 
along the sides of the room, that let in 
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the air, can be closed by tacking strips 
of moulding, made of soft pine, along 
the lower edge of the skirting. This 
moulding costs very little. If the spaces 
between the boards of the floor are very 
wide, they should be filled with putty, 
at least for two or three feet from the 
wall, in case the centre is to be covered 
with a large rug. Puttying is rough 
work, and it would be better to get the 
carpenter to do this part of the job for 
you. It will save you discouragement ; 
the painting or staining you can do your- 
self without difficulty. You need only 
stain a space three or four feet around 
the room as a border, if you are to have 
acentre rug. You can get the stain or 
color mixed at the paint-shop. The 
painter will put in the necessary amount 
of ‘‘dryer’’ and also a little varnish, if 
you wish to give a slight polish to the 
floor. Vandyke brown is a good dark 
color, with a reddish tinge ; burnt umber 
is also. a good color. You will need a 


bottle of turpentine to dilute your mixt- 


ure, if it should chance to be too thick, 
or you should wish to make it ‘hold 
out,’’ as one often does. A good broad 
painter’s brush will do the work in half 
the time that a small one takes. When 
finished, you want to wash your brush 
in warm soap-suds, and leave it in a 
vessel of water over-night, to get all the 
paint out. Wash it again next day in 
warm water, let it dry, and then tie up 
in paper and put it away for next time. 
Brushes are expensive. When the paint- 
ing is finished, close the door and let no 
foot intrude, as a print or dust that gets 
on while drying will never come off. 
When this foundation-work is done, 
the pleasant part of the furnishing 
begins. We are afraid— indeed, we are 
almost sure—that a great many of the 
girls who are trying to beautify their 
rooms cannot afford to go to the shops 
and choose at once a bright rug, or order 
a pretty set of furniture, antique oak or 
cherry, with long mirror, low toilet- 
stand and bright brass or nickel-plated 
knobs. It may be, instead—oh, trying 
fate!—that odd left-over lengths of 
carpet must be used, and stray pieces of 
furniture must be adapted and made to 
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harmonize and serve the purpose. After 
all, it is the way to learn. ‘The satisfac- 
tion and Mark Tapley spirit comes with 
renovating and contriving and utilizing. 

Odd lengths of carpeting may be made 
into rugs by adding a coarse twisted 
fringe across the ends. This fringe may 
be worked in through the edge of the 
hem in lengths, and tied securely after- 
ward. Coarse gray, blue, red, brown, 
or yellow worsted is used for the fringe. 
If one wants to brighten pieces of car- 
peting or rugs that have been used, they 
may be tacked on the floor and scrubbed 
with a sponge or soft cloth dipped in a 
solution of warm water and salt. Plain 
soap-suds—warm, not hot—will work a 





wonderful change. Be careful to go 
evenly over the whole surface of the car- 
pet in this scrubbing process, or there 
will be prominent bright spots. . Rinse 
with clean warm water, and let the strip 
or square dry on the floor. 

Very pretty Smyrna rugs may be 
bought for bed-rooms_ inexpensively, 
though they are, after all, a good deal 
higher in price than the Kensington 
ones. A light grayish-white ground, with 
a conventional pattern in India blue, is 
very clean and serviceable in a bed-room. 
Tan, gray, green, and red-brick harmo- 
nize with anything. By all means, do 
not choose the groundwork dark. 

For curtains, which come next in the 
scheme, you can make choice from the 
figured muslins or batiste to a light 
Madras or a pretty cretonne or chintz. 
A deep hem along the front and across 
the bottom of .the muslin, or a broad 
facing of blue, pink, or tan silesia on 
the cretonne or chintz, will be a neat 
and tasty finish. 
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A tiny ball fringe can be bought, or 
lace, but it adds a goud deal to the 
expense. By all means, avoid frills and 
ruffles of the stuff around curtains and 
hangings. They get tumbled with the 
shaking and brushing and soon look 
dragged. 

Of course, you will put your curtains 
up with light wooden poles and rings 
that are sold so very cheaply now. If, 
however, you are in the country, and it 
is inconvenient. you can have the car- 
penter make some small wooden bracket- 
rests, and, after staining, tack them 
against the window-cornice. ‘There must 
be a round hole in each bracket-rest, to 
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admit the poles. The ordinary rollers 
for window-shades will do for the poles. 
These are, of course, to bestained. Gilt 
rings, that slip over these poles, can be 
bought very cheaply by the dézen. 

And now for the furniture. Antique 
oak or cherry is most suitable for a bright 
airy bed-room. If, however, vou are to 
collect pieces as you can, get a neat iron 
bedstead on rollers. Brass is better, but 
very expensive. The iron bedsteads are 
painted white or blue, and, with dainty 
furnishings, are very pretty. The proper 
construction of a bed is, first, a set of 
strong steel springs twisted lengthwise 
very closely so as to bear weight. Next, 
you should have a well-made hair mat- 
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tress. ‘There is no necessity for an uhder 
palliasse of feathers or anything else; the 
one mattress is sufficient, if it is a good 
comfortable one. You want a small low 
pillow to sleep on, and a larger one, 
perhaps, for appearances, to put upon 
this in the day. Military students are 
given flat beds, not soft ones, and low 
pillows, and are required to sleep 
‘* straight out,’’ so as to keep the spine 
and muscles in position. It is the true 
way to rest, to gain strength and nerve. 
When the habit is once formed, one can- 
not rest with the head high, or in a 
cramped strained position. The body 
should be absolutely in repose. 

Make a slip-cover for the mattress, 
and also for the pillows, of unbleached 
muslin. It keeps them free from soil. 

For the question of covering, you 
want to be warm without weight. 
Blankets are much better than the old- 
fashioned cotton or wool comforters. 
These are very apt to bring bad dreams, 
and leave you as oppressed and tired in 
the morning as when you retired at 
night. The light comforters of cheese- 
cloth, with a few layers of wool wadding 
tacked with bright worsted at intervals, 
are very nice when a little extra warmth 
is needed. For the sheets, linen, even 
if you can afford them, are not con- 
sidered best unless one is strong. ‘There 
is a chill in the linen which requires a 
reaction to overcome. Linen _pillow- 
covers are always nicer, however, and 
may be neatly marked in white, working 
the initial or monogram in the upper left 
corner. 

In this bed-room, we are planning, 
remember, for health, and want things 
that give beauty and yet can be easily 
taken care of and kept in an atmosphere 
of freshness. ‘There must be perfect 
ventilation ; rugs, curtains, blankets that 
can be kept well aired and shaken; a 
bed through which each day there is a 
good circulation of air. Bright eyes, 
good color, hope, love, happiness, use- 
fulness, all depend upon sleep and rest 
and air. I have just read of a great 
actress who does an amount of work that 
would break down an ordinary woman’s 
physique, while her home is a treasure- 




















house of art and luxury. Her sleeping- 
room is of bare furniture save her bed, 
which is as broad as it is long. You do 
not want to sleep in a current of air, of 
course, but the window an inch raised 
and lowered at the top and bottom will 
keep the atmosphere pure. 

For an outer covering for the bed, a 
very pretty spread can be made of fig- 
ured chintz or flowered dimity, the ground 
white or écru with a blossomy pattern. 
The breadths are stitched together, and, 
if the spread is to hang over the. sides, 
there will be a hem and a finish of linen 
or cotton lace around the whole. Lay 
the pillow flat, and let the spread cover 
all. In this case, noextra pillow-covers 
will be needed. ‘This is the fashion in 
most foreign countries. 

A serviceable bed-cover, however, is a 
grand piece of work for a girl to under- 
take at the beginning of the summer, or 
the winter either, if her evenings are 
quiet. The best material for a spread is 
stout linen sheeting, or a cotton material 
which comes in white and also artistic 
shades of blue, tan, yellow, and pink, 
and green, called Bolton sheeting. It is 
not expensive and can be nicely cleaned. 
A deep band of Turkey-red or blue cot- 
ton is stitched as a border around. ‘The 
pattern for the embroidery should be 
large and conventional, something that 
will work out rapidly ; interlaced disks 
or flowing lines broken with geometrical 
figures. There is a heavy Scotch floss 
that is just suited for outlining large pieces 
of work. It can be had in_rich beauti- 
ful colors, and is to be couched—that is, 
overcast firmly and smoothly—along the 
pattern. Another material that is much 
used is blue cotton. In this, the under 
side is a lighter shade than the upper, 
and is usually turned over in a deep hem 
which makes a border. The embroidery 
may be a wheel or net-work design done 
with either heavy white linen floss, or 
with red, orange, or pink Bargarren, as 
the new Scotch floss is called. 

The design given in the illustration is 
simple, pretty, and easy to do. The 
figure in detail is heart-shape, four pieces 
jeined at the points. A pattern can be 
easily cut of brown paper, in right pro- 
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portion, when the size of the spread is 
determined. Begin from the centre by 
folding in a square, and find out how 
many figures can be used in each quarter. 
Mark the places for these ; open the spread 
upon a broad table, and draw the.figures 
from the pattern you have shaped.’ The 
connecting lines are drawn after all the 
figures have been put in. A bright gold 
floss for the figures, and yellowish pink, 
green, or blue for the lines, make a 
handsome piece of work. ‘The same 
pattern can be made on a pongee ground, 
worked in silk, but the cotton ground is. 
more serviceable and appropriate. ‘The 
small case for the night-dress follows the 
spread in design, and is an addition if 
one likes; but the night-clothes should 
be hung in the air and completely fresh- 
ened before they are folded away. 

The spread should always be removed 
at night and carefully folded. The last 
illustration is a design in cord-work on 
linen for the toilet-table. 

In the morning, before leaving your 
room, take the bed-clothing from the bed 
—not all together, but each piece sepa- 
rately—and place it near the window. 
Put the pillows aside too, and turn the 
mattress down toward the foot. Raise 
the windows when you go out. 

These are habits, those little wires on 
which the greatest weights of life are hung, 
they are so small in themselves that they 
seem scarcely worth the mention, and yet 
we know that a great many girls *‘ do not 
think it worth while’’ to take such 
matters into account. But good luck 
comes from good habits and faithfulness 
in little things, doing ordinary things 
truly and well, content to wait for the 
coming of extraordinary ones. Simple 
as may be the surrounding, the girl who 
puts into her life right principles must 
grow, as God means all women should, 
to calmness and self-balance. It was 
Charies Kingsley who wrote: 


‘‘ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 


clever, 

Do noble things, not dream them all day 
long, 

And to make life, death, and that vast for- 
ever, 


One grand sweet song.” 

















Vill. 

HAT voyage was the keen- 
est disappointment of my 
life. I had so eagerly 
looked forward to it, I 
had promised myself such 
glorious fruits from it; 

and then to see Diane alone, as I but 

managed to do, for about an hour in all 
the week ! 

First, Mrs. Hapgood succumbed to 
the terror of the sea; then Gladys, and 
then little Dora; and Diane comforted 
them all. Even when we came into New 
York Bay. I had only a word with her, 
and that of the commonest sort; for 
Gladys came between us and broke the 
spell. On the wharf again, it was Mrs. 
Forbes who extended her hand with an 
‘¢T’ll not forget you,’’ while all ruefully 
I watched Diane, the faintest and sweet- 
est smile on her lips, move slowly away 
with the colonel. 

I think I would have rushed after her, 
if Gladys had not detained me. 

** Mr. Yorke,’’ she said, ‘‘ you’ll come 
to see me soon, won't you? Three-spot 
has promised to bring you.’ 

I looked at her blankly and then 
grinned, her unexpected use of Dent’s 
club-name suddenly reminding me of our 
wager. -Did Gladys know of it? 

‘¢ You'll come next month, I’m sure,’’ 
she went on. ‘‘ Miss Dale is to pay me 
a visit then. I’m so glad I met her; 
she’s lovely.’’ 

‘¢ Perfect,’’ I assented, feeling just 
then that Gladys was herself an excep- 
tionally charming girl and an admirable 
talker. 

She looked at me curiously, saying in 
a low soft voice : 

‘*« Yes, yes, Diane is perfect ; the best 
and sweetest girl on earth.’’ 

I can look back now and fancy her 
manner, knowing the secret of it. But 
not so fast; i’ll ruin my romance. 

A few more words with her, and I 
reioined Dent, who hastened to say to 
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me, ere I could enter the carriage: 
‘*Come, Yorke, I feel inexpressibly 
stupid. What do you say—shall we cut 
our traps for an hour and get to the club? 
A cold bird, eh?’’ I agreed with him, 
and to the club we were wheeled. 

Dent was a delightful fellow, once you 
knew him. There was the difficulty, 
however—to know him. Most of his 
intimates thought they did, but it is clear 
to me now in retrospect that I was never 
certain about it; which is not at all 
strange, to be sure, seeing how almost 
impossible it is for one man to know 
another man. Indeed, I take it, a full 
knowledge of one’s self is quite a liberal 
education. 

Still, there is not the least doubt about 
it; Dent fooled me at first completely. 
I thought him the frankest, most pellucid 
character I knew; his candor at times 
ran to rudeness. In his silent moods, 
he might be saturnine; he was never 
sullen. At the club that day, for 
instance, he spoke scarcely a word to 
me until the wine had picked the lock 
on his lips. Then he abruptly .asked 
me what I thought of Miss Dale. It 
seemed funny, his asking me that, for it 
was of her I had been thinking. 

‘*Why,’’ said I, ‘‘she’s a girl in,a 
thousand.’’ 

‘«QOh,”’ said he, staring at me, ‘‘ she 
is, is she? Then you have known of 
her a long time, eh ?’’ 

‘*Not until this summer; I wish I 
had.’’ 

Dent became singularly alert in an 
instant—like Tom Birch, ‘ brisk as a 
bee in conversation.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is no doubt 
about that ; she is a rare girl—had every 
man of taste in Boston in love with her 
when I first knew of her. I'd like te 
solve the mystery.’’ 

‘¢ What mystery ?’’ 

‘¢ Hers.”’ 

**T don’t follow you.”’ 

‘¢Oh, she dropped society the very 






























year she came out. Something 
pened. Her friends said it was the death 
of her mother; but that’s bosh. A girl 
like that don’t stay in the dumps for 
three years because she’s been left a half- 
million of money.”’ 

‘Well? You think, eh—’’ 

‘‘Only what any other fellow would, 
who knows her. That was a love-affair, 
of course.’’ 

“©Oh, rot!’ 

Nevertheless, the suggestion seemed 
highly plausible to me; more plausible 
than pleasant, though for the life of me 
[ could not explain to you the process by 
which, in a minute or two, I had come 
to feel it a personal injury that romantic 
love should ever have entered into the 
life of this interesting young woman. 

Loved, she had certainly been—she 
was made to be loved; but I clinched 
my hands at thought of it, and wondered 
in a mad mood of jealousy who had 
dared to love her. Then her bitter 
words at the Rocks came back to me, 
and I remembered the tears on her eye- 
lashes and groaned. 

Often, in the weeks that followed, I 
sat down to write to her, and as often 
tore into bits the sheets of paper on 
which I could only pen her name. They 
were long, long weeks; but they came 
to an end at last, when I found in my 
rooms a note from Gladys: there was 
to be some dancing at the Hapgoods’ 
that evening, quite an impromptu and 
informal affair; would I come? Well, 
rather. 

Dent was there, chatting brightly, 
when I came upon him, with Diane. 
They halted me, and Dent said banter- 
ingly: ‘* You're the very man, Yorke, 
to decide our dispute. What is the 
dominant trait of our sex? Miss Dale 
says ‘selfishness,’ I say ‘ constancy.’ 
What say you?’’ 

‘« The same as Miss Dale.’’ 

She smiled at me with eyes and lips, 
and I was sensible of their charm alone, 
while Dent heaped reproaches upon me, 
* until suddenly he leaned forward with a 
‘‘Fancy that, Miss Hapgood,’’ and 
Gladys joined us. When the question 
had been put to her, she also found for 
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selfishness; and Dent, with a comical 
expression of distress, threw his hands 
into the air. 

I don’t know how it came about, but 
presently I found myself listening absently 
to Gladys and looking intently at Diane. 

Beautiful she was, indeed—regally 
beautiful. All her loveliness seemed 
mature: the intellect that shone in her 
deep blue eyes, the rounded symmetry of 
her perfect form, the ripe and luscious 
tint on her cheeks, the abundant blonde 
hair. Yes, it was wholly credible that 
she had been in love; it was inevitable 
that she had been loved. She was loved 
now, and I felt the thrill of my mute 
confession tingling to my toes. 

‘* Lovely, isn’t she ?’’ 

I stared at Gladys for an instant, and 
then knew that my face was scarlet. I 
had been boorishly rude to her ; what had 
she been talking about ? 

‘*You were saying—’’ I began, with 
a feeble laugh. ; 

‘‘A great deal, of which you haven’t 
heard a word,’’ she replied. There was 
no sign of resentment in her tone; but 
in her eyes, as I sheepishly searched 
them, there seemed to be a film of tears. 

How I talked then! ‘Talked so effect- 
ively, it would appear, that Gladys for- 
got her duties ; for, of a sudden, she left 
me, at the nervous beck of Mrs. Hap- 
good, and I found myself alone in the 
wide hall. Under the most favorable 
conditions—a solitary waltz with a grace- 
ful girl—I am not in love with dancing, 
and just then I wanted above all things 
to be left alone; so I went quickly 
upstairs to the drawing-room and sank 
down in a soft long chair before the open 
grate. 

The truth had come home so sharply 
to me that I was all confused in thought 
and feeling. I have told you how 
impressionable I was as a lad, how almost 
steadily I kept in love; but nothing like 
this had ever happened to me. Even 
without the time to test its quality, I 
knew beyond peradventure that the pas- 
sion which possessed me was ‘la 
grande.’’ Ah, it was delicious, sitting 
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there before the violet flame of the open 
grate and nursing, with a subtle sense of 
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secrecy and wrong-doing, my new-born 
romance. Such hopes as I had, such 
daring fancies! Then they drifted away 
into tender memories and misty dreams. 

A voice awoke me—hers! ‘‘ Pray 
don’t move, Mr. Yorke; I came only in 
search of a photograph I promised to 
show Mr. Dent. ‘That is it.’’ But I 
did not deliver it up immediately; it 
was a portrait of herself, and I examined 
it carefully. 

‘‘Would you know me in it?’’ she 
asked ; ‘‘ it was taken five years ago.’’ 

‘*¢J would recognize you anywhere, at 
any time, from infancy up. Yes, it is 
very like; you were blossoming then, 
you are full-blown now—you are per- 
fect.’’ 

My words were stupid enough, and 
stammered forth to boot; but I looked 
her boldly in the eye while I said them, 
and then became instantly abashed, so 
passive was her face. 

‘¢ Mr. Yorke,”’’ she said, ‘‘ I have heard 
good things of you to-day; don’t make 
me question the truth of them.”’ 

‘*You think I’ve spoken lightly to 
you—you take my wretched words to be 
those of a vulgar flatterer?’’ Then I 
drew breath and lowered my gaze again. 
‘‘I beg your pardon, Miss Dale; if I 
did not know you to be different from 
other women, I’d not talk this way.”’ 

‘¢ Different from other women, Mr. 
Yorke? Pray, how?’’ 

‘<To me.’’ ‘The smile slowly left her 
face, but the blood rushed reddening to 
it. You must not think me lacking in 
tact—I showed some then, I’m sure, by 
walking abruptly away ; but, at the land- 
ing, I caught a glimpse of Dent in the 
hall below, coming toward the stairs, 
with Gladys on his arm. I paused, and 
, Miss Dale was sweeping past me when I 
detained her with a gesture and mur- 
mured rapidly: 

** Just a word. Even though you for- 
give me, I’ll never forgive myself if I 
have pained you in the least. I couldn’t 
help it; I’m very impulsive, and then 
I’ve known so many men go to the dogs 
because they spoke too late. Mavbe 
that sounds lame to you, but it’s true. 
The brother of my best friend is trying 
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now to forget the folly of his tardiness 
by farming ostriches in South Africa. 
I’ve an idea that even old Graves him- 
self—’’ 

She clutched my arm. 
she faintly whispered. 

‘*Yes—Dick Graves; do you know 
him ?”’ 

**Go on,’’ she hurriedly urged, fan- 
ning herself vigorously ; ‘‘ you were say- 
ing—’’ 

But I had said all I cared to say on 
that subject, even if the approach of 
Dent and Gladys had not changed the 
current of my speech. 

Remembering as little as I do of the 
rest of that evening, any record of it 
would be impossible. Only this: the 
look that Gladys gave me when I bade 
her good-bye, and the look I got from 
Dent when he intercepted the glance. 
But the shock of this was momentary ; 
it passed swiftly away in my wonder- 
ment at the emotion of Miss Dale when 
I mentioned the name of dear old 
Graves: Jealous, I certainly. was not ; 
that would have been utterly absurd. 
But curious——ah, very. 


‘* Graves ?”’ 


’ 


IX. 


Now, as the days went by, I had three 
things to think about. First and least, 
the wager of marriage I had made with 
Eric Dent at the Ten of Trumps Club; 
second, the exceeding loveliness of 
Diane Dale; and third, the strange emo- 
tion she had exhibited at the Hapgoods’ 
when the name of Dick Graves was men- 
tioned. 

So far as the wager was concerned, I 
only gave it thought in connection with 
the rather suspicious actions of Dent. 
Why was he so eager to speak to me 
about Diane? Why had he told Gladys 
of our bet ? 

One evening, about a week after my 
call at the Hapgoods’, I met him at the 
theatre. Gladys was with him; and 
when I asked after Miss Dale, she sur- 
prised me by saying that her friend had 
gone back to Boston. ‘‘ We expected 
you to call,’’ she added, and I fancied in 
her face an expression of reproach. 

















There was no excuse to offer but the 
lame one of other engagements; and 
scorning this, I simply explained that I 
had felt sure of getting to see them the 
next day—perhaps at the dog-show. 

‘‘Yes?’’ she answered, dryly, and 
passed on with Dent, who was looking 
in great form. 

So the charming Diane had gone; but 
go out of my life, she should not. It 
was by the shock the mere possibility of 
this gave me that I realized the depth of 
the impression the beautiful girl had 
made. 

At the dog-show, I asked Gladys for 
Miss Dale’s address, and got it. 

‘‘When do you go to Boston ?”’ she 
inquired. I told her I didn’t know; 
but, as a matter of fact, I had about 
determined to go the next day. ‘1 
have promised,’’ said Gladys, carelessly, 
‘‘to return with her myself.’’ 

‘¢To return with her ?’’ 

‘©Yes. Oh, didn’t I tell you that she 
will be with me again in a few days? 
Yes, by Saturday, I hope.’’ 

Dent, who was there, of course, idly 
listening, looked suddenly at Gladys. 
‘* You didn’t tell me of that,’’ he said, 
‘‘of your going to Boston.’’ 

‘¢ Really ?’’ with a laugh. ‘* What an 
atrocious oversight !’’ 

Somehow, I resented Dent’s manner 
as much as Gladys seemed to slight it. 
What right had he to assume the 
reproachful tone he did? 

I thought about it a great deal, while 
I strolled among the kennels with them. 
‘Then I was shrewd enough to see that 
Gladys distinguished me with the address 
of her eloquent eyes and commonplace 
talk, and that Dent nervously noted the 
distinction. 

I did not doubt, however, that this 
was a feminine trick. 

How I bless that dog-show! Seri- 
ously, the dog is not my favorite domestic 
animal. 


The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they 
bark at me. 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 

Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail. 
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I had gone to the show, not for asight 
of the dogs, but for the finer exhibit of 
handsome women. And they were there, 
and I was marking the fine points of all 
of them, when suddenly the event 
occurred for which I bless the dogs. I 
was tapped upon the shoulder, and, 
looking around, found myself face to 
face with old Graves—great, big, jolly 
Dick Graves. We handled each other 
cordially, and in an instant I was free 
from Gladys and Dent and trying to 
coax the huge fellow out of the stuffy 
building. 

‘«But there’s a St. Bernard here, 
Yorke, that I wouldn’t miss for the 
mint.’’ 

**You’ll miss him for me, Dicky,’’ 
said I, firmly, tugging at his arm; and 
presently, despite his expostulation, I 
landed him on the pavement. ‘* Now,’’ 
said I, triumphantly, ‘‘ to my rooms and 
a good long chat.’’ 

While we are en-route, let us look at 
Graves. In five years, he had attained 
to colossal proportions. There was 
enough flesh upon him for two men of 
good weight; and unfortunately, it had 
run to stomach. 

When I first knew him, as a man about 
town whom the smaller fry esteemed it a 
rare privilege to meet, he was a finely 
formed fellow of magnificent height and 
shoulders, tapering away to clean lithe 
limbs. He had money, blood, and 
brains; he sparred, fenced, and shot 
superbly ; he sang and improvised to 
raving women in the most exclusive 
drawing-rooms; he cracked jokes with 
admiring men of the best set in the 
choicest clubs. Dick Graves could go 
where he pieased, and practically do 
what he pleased. 

Then, of a sudden, he had vanished. 
From London, from Paris, and from 
Monaco, there came in time depressing 
reports of him. He was going to the 
dogs. Old chums who chanced upon 
him mentioned the meeting with sorrow- 
ful shaking of their heads. So we who 
had known him intimaiely and cared for 
him largely were persuaded, as the years 
went by, that Dick had disgraced him- 
self and become, in a word, a bad lot. 
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When he lay at full length before my 
open grate, I surveyed him carefully and 
felt a great pity gnawing at my heart. He 
was such a figure of a man, even yet, as 
commanded respect; but that was due 
alone to his enormous bulk. All sym- 
metry of proportion had gone; his 
waistcoat was a wonder; his neck 
bovine ; his once handsome face puffed 
and roughly bearded. I thought my 
glances were safely furtive ; but he sur- 
prised them and said to me, chuckling : 

‘* Well, Yorke, I’m a sight, eh ?”’ 

Though sensible of the humor of it, 
I couldn’t laugh. 

‘« Dicky,’’ I groaned, ‘‘ you’ve cer- 
tainly gone and done it.’’ 

His old ringing laugh was coarser 
now, and it died away in a sigh. For 
several minutes, neither of us said a 
word; then I brought him wine and 
cigars, and he helped himself to the 
luxuries that had mustered him, with the 
languid air of one who craves for sleep. 
Of course, we had memories then to 
recall, friends in common to discuss, 
and presently ourselves to celebrate. 
Suddenly Graves sat up with a tremen- 
dous effort. 

‘¢ Yorke,”’ 
money, haven’t you? 
borrow it; I only ask.’’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ said I; ‘I’m reasonably 
well fixed.’’ 

** Why don’t you marry ?”’ 

Quick as thought, my chat with Diane 
came back to me; and then, without 
replying to his question, I told Graves 
of the wager I had with Dent. 

‘« Lose it, lose it,’’ he insisted, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘and win happiness. I think 
I'd advise that way,’’ he went on, 
‘even though you were not in love with 
any particular woman. But if you are 
in love with a good one, marry her 
right away. You'll make no mistake. 
See here, Yorke: I made the great mis- 
take of my life, in not doing what I 
urge you to do. Instead of breaking 
my neck to get the woman I loved, I 
played the fool, and now I am breaking 
my heart over it.’’ 

He fell back on the divan, and his 
great body was all a-tremble. 


said he, ‘‘you have some 
I don’t want to 
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‘*T Joved her, Yorke, as selfish fools 
love devoted women. At that time, it 
seemed only natural that she should care 
for me; she wasn’t the first. But I 
loved her in return, and not in my 
habitual way. The only love a man 
could bring to one like her was a pure 
and tender love. I asked her to be my 
wife, and she consented.’’ 

He choked up again and lay silent for 
some time. How I hung upon his words! 

‘¢Tf I was a fool, she was not. Mar- 
riage meant all to her, and the man she 
married must be worthy of the great gift 
of perfect trust and affection she pro- 
posed to give him. Ah, Yorke, she was 
divine—it’s so plain now, and so hard to 
say. Of course, she knew of my habits 
of hard drinking and heavy gambling, 
and of course she abominated * them. 
One day, a story reached her; and it 
was true, and I confessed as much. She 
was sweetness itself about it, but we had 
a quiet impressive talk. ‘ Dick,’ she 
said, ‘let us be entirely honorable always 
toward each other. Either you love me 
better than you do wine and cards, or 
you do not. I’m not unreasonable; | 
only ask for proof. I'll give you six 
months in which to prove that you are 
more devoted to me than you are to 
drink and play. If you stand the test, 
I'll marry you whenever you say. If 
you don’t, surely I’ve a right to feel 
insulted. I'll trust you to tell me the 
truth, Dick; and meanwhile, we can 
only meet as friends.’ God! how I! 
loved her then, my boy; and how dead 
sure I was of her. Why, i accepted the 
test with a laugh, and looked confidently 
forward to our marriage within the year. 
Jt was—it was—oh, Yorke, what a fool, 
what a fool a man can be !— it was less 


than a month before I ‘insulted’ her, a8 4 
In my conceit, 1* 


she rightly called it. 
still hoped for forgiveness ; but she put 
me from her, and I went to pieces.’’ 

It hurts me even now to recall Graves’s 
piteous tones, his hoarse sobbing, his 
dumb agony of grief. I left him alone for 
a few minutes ; when I came back, he had 
pulled himself together and was standing 
before the fire. He braced his nerves 
and took me by the hand. 
































‘‘Forget what [ told you about 
myself,’’ he said, ‘‘ and remember only 
the advice. Marry the woman you love, 
at once, Yorke. See—this is what I 
lost.’’ He pulled a gold locket from his 
waistcoat and sprung the lid. The light 

*was poor where we stood, and | walked 
to the window. One glance, and my 
heart seemed to beat in my throat. 

‘¢ Miss Dale !’’ [| murmured. 

Dick lunged against me violently. 

‘* You know Diane ?’’ he panted. 

I looked into his large unlovely face 
and felt like crying. Poor old Dick! 


Fancy my feelings, if you can. This 
dear old battered friend of mine, the 
sorriest wreck of a man, obese to the 
degree of caricature—my rival! It 
seemed utterly preposterous ; and in the 
very absurdity of it, | exulted. 

‘©Yes, I know her, Dick,’’ said I, 
returning the locket to him; and then, 
as I felt the blaze of his eager eyes, I 
added shortly : ‘‘ Met her abroad.”’ 

‘¢Qh,’’ he said, in a queer tone; ‘I 
thought you knew her well, and could 
tell me something about her.”’ 

The situation was very embarrassing. 
I pitied him so ; and yet, of a sudden, a 
hope had seized me. 

‘She was in town the other day, 
Dick,’’ I said. ‘* Have you thought— 
that is, would you like to see her ?’’ 

He simply looked at me, and his lips 
twitched ; and then, with a laugh that 
made my heart ache, he turned his back 
upon me and tapped with his fingers on 
the window-pane. 

I went early that evening to the Hap- 
goods’, resolved on making the move 
that is responsible for the interrogation- 
point in the title of my story. 

Gladys was expecting to go out—with 
Dent, as I instantly and correctly sur- 
mised. She came to me with face aglow 
and began at once: 

‘*Why did you desert us at the show ? 
And who was your fat friend ?”’ 

I could have thanked her for starting 
the conversation in that way; it helped 
me tremendously. 
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‘«T have come to see you about that,”’ 
said I; *‘about him. Miss Hapgood, 
did you ever hear anyone speak of Dick 
Graves ?”’ 

She bent toward me with a little cry. 
‘¢ Yes, yes—Diane. What about him ?’’ 

** He was my fat friend.’’ 

She gave me an incredulous look, and 
then, falling back in her chair, laughed 
softly. 

‘« There’s a mistake; he is not the Mr. 
Graves that | had in mind. No, no, 
indeed. But why do you ask ?”’ 

‘*He’s the same; pardon me, but I 
happen to know it.’’ 

‘‘And I,’’ said Gladys, with a peal 
of laughter, ‘* know differently, Mr. 
Yorke.”’ 

‘* He’s the man, at any rate, who was 
engaged to marry Miss Dale.’’ 

‘* Impossible !’’ There was no sign 
of mirth on her face now. She stared 
at me. ‘* That man? Why, what are 
you talking about, Mr. Yorke? He 
bears no resemblance to the other—the 
one whose portrait Diane has shown 

‘*You are no doubt right about that,”’ 
said I, «*‘ though a keener eye than yours, 
one that had been familiar with Dick’s 
appearance five years ago—mine, for 
instance — might readily detect the 
resemblance. I assure you, Miss Hap- 
good, that was my old friend Graves, the 
wreck of one of the handsomest and 
inost charming men I have known.’’ 

Gladys, still staring at me, gasped : 

‘*Poor Diane! Poor Diane!’’ 

I cannot tell you how strangely these 
words of pity affected me. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ I eagerly 
asked. ‘* Does she love him still? Are 
you sure of that ?’’ 

‘*Mr. Yorke!’’ exclaimed Gladys, 
drawing herself up, ‘‘ 1 am not prepared 
for a cross-examination like this; and if 
I were, I'd not be willing to acknow}- 
edge your right to ask me to undergo 
,”" 

She looked superb just then, and I 
became red and abashed under her 
haughty gaze. 

‘* Yes, I forgot myself,’’ said I, rising : 
‘‘forgive me, please, and—and I’m 
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really much obliged to you for listening 
to me at all.’’ 

‘< But it’s not in the least nice of you 
to say as much as you have, and then,”’ 
with a nervous smile, ‘‘ say no more.”’ 

‘Qh, as for that, there’s practically 
nothing else to say. I did think, how- 
ever, of suggesting to you that if Miss 
Dale is to be here this week, and if you 
went again to the show on Saturday 
afternoon, you might satisfy yourself 
that I am right in my conjecture, for I 
happen to know that Graves is deeply 
interested in a St. Bernard there ; and it 
occurred to me, also, that Miss Dale’s 
memory might prove as tenacious—”’ 

It was fortunate for me that Dent was 
shown in at that moment; | was wading 
out beyond my depth. He greeted me 
coolly and with a sharp look that I was 
glad to escape. Gladys followed me to 
the portiére. 

‘‘ Very well,’’ she said; ‘‘I’ll con- 
sider the hint.’’ And as her eyes met 
mine, I was conscious of a sad appeal in 
them that depressed me greatly. 

There, now, you see the trick to which 
I had stooped. Simply stated as an 
arrangement tou bring Diane face to face 
with her quondam lover, the act seems 
anything but mean or culpable. Nor 
may it appear more clear to you than it 
then did to me, how I was immediately 
to profit by it. But there is no disguis- 
ing it: to scheme deliberately for the 
shattering of a woman’s ideal-—when 
that ideal, moreover, is an old and 
precious friend—that is no venial sin, 
even in a lover. 

My confession is my atonement. 

How I thought about it, dreamed of 
it, and feverishly awaited its fruition ! 

Dick, I kept well in hand. Indeed, 
after that day, he haunted my rooms, 
and more than once seemed about to 
renew the talk we had had; but I man- 
aged adroitly to steer him away from it 
and down to his favorite corner in the 
club. There, with Bolton Tower, Driver 
Bristow, and others of the Ten of 


‘Trumps, he speedily became a favorite ; 
for the shining wit of the dear old fel- 
low still survived, and men at least still 
fell in love with him. 
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It was he himself who proposed that 
we should go together to the dog-show, 
that Saturday afternoon. I don’t men- 
tion this in extenuation of my fault, and 
I don’t pretend to say that, if Dick had 
not suggested the jaunt, I should not. 
But ‘‘ Come on, Yorke,’’ he said, ** I’ve 
wasted the whole week with you; now 
come and see a man about a dog.”’ 

Of course I went, but with a reluc- 
tance that grew with each step. Seeing 
this, he urged me on with promises of a 
brief stay ; and I ceased, at length, to 
entertain the good intention to which I 
had been suddenly moved—that of say- 
ing honestly to him: ‘‘ Perhaps you’d 
better stay away, Dick; she will be 
there.’’ 

There was a crush that afternoon, the 
last of the show, and we made our way 
with difficulty to the exhibit in which 
Dick was interested. Once there, I 
listened absently and with roving expect- 
ant eyes to his enthusiastic laudation of 
the splendid beast in front of him. 

‘You see, Yorke,’’ he whispered in 
my ear, his hand on my shoulder, “ the 
dog is perfectly marked. He’s of as 
pure a breed as you can get St. Bernards 
now; and by Jove! I actually believe 
the brute fancies me. Look at him ”’ 
But I had only eyes for the slow-moving 
crowd. ‘I'll make a life-companion of 
him ; he’ll love me to the death. Talk 
of women, my boy—ah, yes, they’ll do 
in fair weather, so long as the bank- 
account endures, and you don’t get 
elephantine, and all that; but if you 
want fidelity to the end, you must buy a 
dog.”’ 

There they came at last, Eric between 
them. All courage forsook me; I did 
not even dare to lift my eyes; my guilt 
lay so heavily upon me that my throat 
parched, my hands trembled, and speech 
cost me an effort so painful I can never 
forget it. When they had come quite 
abreast of us, and I could no longer 
delay, I raised my eyes from Eric’s 
waistcoat and gripped Dick by the arm. 
‘‘Ah, here are some friends,’’ I simply 
said, and he faced sharply about. 

Oh, that look on Diane’s face—the 
smile that flashed away into a quick- 
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changing expression of wonder, of 
doubt, of pain, and then of tearful com- 
passion. I did not glance at her again ; 
I could not. ‘The few brief words that 
were exchanged fell meaningless on my 
ear; I only know that Eric, shaking my 
hand, with the words: ‘‘ Well, then, if 
you won’t come,’’ recalled me from a 
whirling stupor, and they were gone. 

I turned and looked at the St. 
Bernard, and his soft large eyes 
accused me. ‘Then, in abject contrition, 
I glanced up at Dick. He was gazing 
after her, wild-eyed and colorless. 

‘¢ Dick, Dick, old boy,’’ I murmured, 
‘‘forgive me. 1 knew she would be 
here. I love her.’’ 


XI. 


Or course, talking as man to man, 
there’s no use saying that I grieved 
greatly over the result of the rencontre 
at the dog-show. It cleared the air for 
me; it released Diane, it buried Dick. 
If I seem to be saying this lightly, 
don’t misunderstand me. I had then, 
as I have now, the truest sympathy for 
Dick’s pitiable plight ; but, after all, love 
is love, and there is nothing like unto 
it—not even friendship. 

Dick acted just as handsomely in the 
matter as a man witha heart as big as 
his would be bound to act. I don’t 
ithink he apprehended fully the mischief 
I had done him in effecting the meeting 
with Diane. He only said: ‘‘ Tut, tut, 
Yorke, don’t be an ass; wasn’t it I who 
insisted upon bringing you here to see 
me buy a dog? And now let us be 
forever quiet about Miss Dale.’’ So I 
left him there, dickering shrewdly for 
the purchase of the St. Bernard. 

As for me, I went, you may be sure, 
whither my heart led me; and I found 
her leaving the building. Then the four 
of us, Dent ahead with Gladys, strolled 
down the avenue in the crisp air and 
warm sunshine. ‘There was much within 
me to say, but I had not the voice to 
say it. Diane walked on with downcast 
eyes. Suddenly I blurted out: 

‘Why not tell me you hate me, and 
the done with it ?”’ 
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‘¢QOh,’’ she murmured, with a smile, 
‘*but I don’t.’’ 

‘¢Then,’’ said I, illogically, ‘tell me 
that you no longer love Mr. Graves.’’ 

She crimsoned exquisitely and in an 
instant turned her brimming eyes full 
upon me. 

‘Have you no pity,’ 
‘* for him—for me ?”’ 

I suddenly had, and thereafter we 
walked on in silence. 

At the parting in the doorway, I held 
her hand one ecstatic moment, and then 
came swiftly away. Dent followed me 
and whistled softly to himself as we went 
along. Without pre-arrangement, we 
bent our steps toward the club, and, 
when fairly in view of it, he sa.d: 

‘¢ Yorke, men do foolish things, don’t 
they ?”’ 

‘* Incessantly and inevitably,’’ said I ; 
‘*but what particularly foolish thing 
have they been doing now ?”’ 

‘« Betting—betting on a marriage.’’ 

‘«QOh, yes, that is very foolish—in the 
man who loses; and it looks to me, 
Eric, as though you were the man.”’ 

He laughed uneasily and said in a 
hesitating way : 

‘*Why, of course, if you’re so dead 
set against giving the dinner, I’d—I’d 
not pay for it, if I were you.’’ 

‘« What the deuce do you mean ?”’ 

‘*You know well enough,’’ he said, 
with a meaning smile. ‘*Come in 
and talk it over. Now,’’ he continued, 
when we were comfortably seated, 
‘‘don’t let’s beat about the bush, my 
boy; let’s speak out directly to each 
other.’”’ 

‘* Well ?”’ I asked. 

‘*You’re in love with Miss Dale; 
that’s as plain as your nose. Well, Miss 
Dale is in love with you.’”’ 

‘«But,’’ I cried, ‘‘that isn’t .as plain 
as my nose.”’ 

‘* Not to you, perhaps—nor, I confess, 
was it to me; but—er—’”’ 

‘¢ But, eh ?”’ 

‘‘Well, trust a girl to diagnose the 
case of another girl; and I trust Miss 
Hapgood.”’ 

‘«¢ And she really—”’ 

‘*Sees a certain emotional condition 


’ 


she only said, 
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in Miss Dale as plainly as she can see 
Mr. Yorke’s nose.’’ 

Has a great delight ever seized and 
shaken you? Have you ever felt your 
blood running like wine in your veins? 
Ah, I could have taken Eric to my arms 
and smothered him. And actually the 
cunning chap appeared to reflect in his 
radiant face my own almost oppressive joy. 

I don’t know how your adroit or 
novel lovers would have gone about it, 
but I know that I did exactly what 
seemed right for me to.do. I permitted 
a full week to go by before I saw Diane. 
I wanted, I frankly admit, that impres- 
sion of poor old Dick to sink deeply in 
and fade away, and—may I say it ?>— 
my own to followand replace it. Mean- 
while, to be sure, I was not neglectful of 
flowers and notes, and I rather flatter 
myself the notes were skillfully written. 

Then the day came. I sat in the 
drawing-room, awaiting her with such 
sensations as I fancy come to a prisoner 
abiding sentence. I did not see her 
approach, but all swiftly I knew she was 
in the room; and I stood up and mur- 
mured words which I cannot recall. 

‘«So good of you to come.”’ 

Ah, so good of me to come! 
sarcasm ? 

‘« Miss Dale, Miss Dale, if you haven’t 
love for me, have pity. Don’t ask me 
to speak a word. Answer only this: I 
love you, I love you—God, Diane! I 
love you so!”’ 

Then—whether I seized it, or she 
placed it there, [ cannot say—her hand 
was in mine, our lips met, and my 
darling had owned her love. 

Would you have me desecrate with 
detail my supreme memory? Our whis- 
pered words, our feverish fugitive glances, 
our recollections grown suddenly amus- 
ing—these are yet sacred tous. But one 
thing you must hear—Diane’s surprising 
exclamation : 

«¢ And you really never loved her ?”’ 

‘Loved whom, dear heart ?’’ 

‘* Now, now, don’t trifle with me: 
and besides, I’d rather know the truth.’’ 

‘¢Upon my honor—”’ 

‘«Hush,’’ her finger on my hungry 
lips, ‘‘ the truth !’’ 


Was it 
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‘‘As God is my judge, my darling !’’ 

‘‘Oh, Gladys, Gladys !”’ 

And then all that you know, as I have 
recorded it, meant to me what it may to 
you. Gladys in love with me? Of 
course, I shouted with laughter to Diane 
until she smiled in response. But some- 
times yet I wonder about it all. 
** Gladys, Gladys !’’ 

There, I’ve told you the story of my 
courtship ; and I-ask you in all honesty, 
was it fairly done? By this time, as you 
wisely know, Diane is aware of all; and 
doubtless you can readily guess her judg- 
ment of my conduct. But poor old 
Dick ! 

First, I must tell you, however, of 


the sly Eric. He congratulated me 
warmly on the engagement, and then 
during a week looked portentously 
solemn. We met at the Hapgoods’ and 


we met at the club, but he seemed to 
avoid me. One night, he came to 
me and wrung my hand and whispered 
in my ear. I had expected it, and said 
and did what I should under the circum- 


stances. ‘Then: 

‘‘ Eric,’’ I asked, ‘‘how about our 
wager ?”* 

‘Hang our wager!”’ he said: ‘I'll 
bet you another dinner I’ll lose the 
first.’’ 


But he didn’t, as a matter of fact; 
for the four of us got our heads together— 
and of course you know who the four of 
us were—with the result that Eric and I 
both paid for the dinner. It may as 
well be said right here that the Ten of 
‘Trumps—or rather, the other eight spots 
—made no objection to this, but partook 
with great glee of our hospitality, and 
then expelled us, as benedicts, from the 
club. 

Forget Dick? Never. 

There’s a certain serene highness 
whom we call Dickie just now—Dick 
Yorke’s his name—and he lives as a 
His god-father 


guarantee of good faith. 
adores him. 

And there is also a St. Bernard whom 
Dickie idolizes, and of whom his master 
no longer says: ‘‘If you want fidelity, 
buy a dog. 
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(THE END.) 
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BY MARGARET 


CHAPTER I. 
was only a very thick pack- 
age which she had received 

in the morning’s delivery, 
Bx Via and why such an_ object 
should make pretty Edith 
Dane cry as bitterly, as she certainly was 
doing that November day, would be 
indeed to many a mystery. ‘There are 
others, however, who might understand, 
and even sympathize with her, especially 
if they should glance at a slip of printed 
paper lying inside the envelope. ‘This 
is what it said : 
‘¢New York, Nov. 2d, 
Dear Madame : 

Enclosed please find your MS., which 
we return, as we are not able to use it. 
With thanks for your courtesy. 

Yours, very truly, 


gag 





189—. 
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Not encouraging, to be sure, but what 
author, though well known, can boast of 
never having received one of these 
depressing notes? And, if Edith had 
been more philosophical, she would, 
without delay, have simply put the 
rejected MS. into a fresh cover, and sent 
it on its next journey, with the fervent 
prayer that sometime it would at least 
bring back to her the price of the 
numerous stamps that just at present she 
was using in postage. As it was, she did 
nothing of the kind ; instead, she rested 
her head on the table, and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

As she cried, her thoughts went back 
over the last few years. In imagination, 
she saw the charming New England vil- 
lage which was once her home, and the 
faces of her friends there, both old and 
young. She remembered especially one 
friend, and she heard his voice, as he 
told her over and over again of his love, 
while begging for hers in return. 

It was evident that his wooing: had 
not been fruitless, for they had been so 
happy during one short month. ‘Then 





suddenly had come a miserable misun- 
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derstanding. The girl whom she had 
trusted had been disloyal to her, and 
through her influence Edith’s lover had 
been led to doubt for an instant her love 
for him; and in rage and pique had 
accused her of insincerity, asking for an 
explanation, which she, being proud and 
hurt, had refused to give. After that 
she had received his note of farewell, 
followed by—silence. 

Then the scene changed. Her father 
died ; their affairs had been consequently 
straitened, and now here they were—she 
and her mother—far away from old asso- 
ciations, in one of the suburban towns of 
New York, wholly dependent on their 
own efforts for support. She had been 
somewhat fortunate in her painting, and 
just enough so in a few stories to make 
her foolishly fancy that in this direction 
lay her sure road to success. Therefore, 
she had put her time and strength into 
this last effort, feeling confident of any- 
thing except failure. 

It was hard, of course; she gave a 
half-gasp, *half-sob, as she stretched out 
her arms: ‘‘Oh, dearest, why can’t I 
see you! I could explain everything! 
Why can’t you help me?’’ 

But no strong hand clasped hers. No, 
she only touched the many papers strewn 
over the table. Among them was a 
magazine ; mechanically she took it up. 
‘‘A Monthly Guide for Literary Work- 
ers,’’ its name. 

‘‘Tt’s no use to read it,’’” she mut- 
tered; ‘‘I’m not a ‘literary worker.’ 
I’m only a conceited goose to even 
imagine I could do anything of the 
sort,’’ and her eyes scanned the columns 
open before her. Half-way down the 
page they stopped, for this was what she 
saw : ‘ 

«B—, C— & Co., publishers, New 
York, offer $900 in prizes, for manu- 
scripts of stories adapted to a young 
people’s paper. Only writers ‘under 
twenty-five years of age are allowed to™ 
compete for these prizes, which are as 
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follows: First prize $600, second prize 
$300. A circular giving full explana- 
tion will be sent on application to the 
pubhisshers.’”’ 

She read it once, twice, and then 
again, before she fully took in its signifi- 
cation. ‘I'll doit, I will; and I won’t 
fail this time. I’m only twenty-two. 
I'll try for the First Prize.’’ And she 
brought down her hand upon the table 


with an emphatic movement. ‘‘ How 
stupid I was to give upsoeasily. I don’t 
deserve success ; but I will get it. Now, 


what can I write about ?”’ 

Going over to the window, she threw 
it open, and looked out. The sky was 
lead-colored, snow covered the ground, 
and the air had a chill in it that was 
more penetrating than real cold would 
have been. 

‘¢ Nothing to help me here,’’ she mur- 
mured; accordingly, down came the 
sash, and back she walked to her seat. 
Burying her face in her hands, her mind 
ran rapidly over various topics, in search 
of one suitable for the occasion ; but, so 
great was her anxiety, that she grew more 
and more confused. Again, all the old 
memories returned. 

‘No girl ever had fewer opportuni- 
ties; 1 might as well write my own—”’ 
Suddenly she paused. ‘‘If I only 
dared,’’ then, after a moment’s thought : 
**T will; yes, I will, no one will ever 
know. I can make a good thing out of 
it. I will give the real truth, too. That 
will he some comfort, for I've never told 
a sou ; no, not one.’’ 

Whatever the truth may have been, 
certain it is that there was much to tell, 
for two weeks elapsed before the task was 
satisfactorily accomplished, and another 
MS. was sent out on its mission into the 
world. 

CHAPTER Il. 

‘“TERRY, can you spare me a few 
minutes directly?’’ and Mr. Blake, a 
member of the well-known firm of 
3—, C— & Co., half-turned from his 
desk, as he spoke. 

“‘At once, sir; coming,’’ and the next 
instant Mr. Terry had joined the older 
man, and was listening attentively. 
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‘<I don’t know when I’ve been so per- 
plexed as I am at present,’’ continued 
Mr. Blake. ‘‘It’s about these prize 
stories. As you know, they have been 
coming in for the past four weeks; but, 
of course, the time for their receipt ~was 
limited, and now they are all here. It 
is two dzys before Christmas, and I had 
hoped to get this business settled at once. 
We have sorted and sorted again, and 
finally have reduced them to these two; 
but, ‘pon my soul, I cannot make a 
choice. It bothers me; now be a good 
fellow, and give me your advice. This 
one,’’ taking up a large envelope, ‘is 
well written ; the plot is fair; the style 
is what is usually termed ‘finished ;’ 
altogether it is a good story, well told, 
and yet I must confess to a preference 
for this,’’ his hand touched a second 
package. ‘‘ This tale is described so 
naturally, she—the writer is a woman, I 
forget now her name—creates a real 
‘interést in her heroine. You seem to 
live with her, and feel for her. The 
authoress is thoroughly sympathetic in 
her writing, unusually so for so young a 
one, I think. But I must not influence 
you; just take them both, pass judgment 
on them, and give me your opinion in 
the morning.”’ 

This conversation had taken place in 
a down-town office one December day, 
and its result was that John Terry, bach- 
elor, having dined with friends at his 
club, had finally excused himself and 
gone off to his own quarters. 

They were handsome apartments, in 
every way luxurious, very suitable for the 
fascinating fellow that those who knew 
John Terry declared him to be. Yes, 
fascinating he certainly was, and a favor- 
ite, too, if the little stand testified cor- 
rectly, heaped up with the season’s cards 
and invitations—the greater share of 
them addressed in dainty feminine hand- 
writing. Yet did he enjoy society? No 
one could answer this, for no one of his 
so-called friends had succeeded in finding 
his heart, in reaching the real man. 
Some there were who voted him a cynic; 
some who hinted at an unfortunate love- 
affair in his youth; and, as is often the 
case, no one really knew anything what- 

















ever of that about which they claimed to 
know a great deal. 

At any rate, for one night he was to 
be quite alone; and, therefore, after 
answering a few important letters, he 
drew on his smoking-jacket, lit his 
pipe, pulled his chair towards the open 
fire, and settled himself for the evening’s 
work. 

He took up the first MS., reading it 
through at his leisure. ‘‘H’m! on the 
whole good,’’ was his comment; ‘‘ quite 
good enough. I wonder why Blake did 
not accept it on the spot.’’ Then glanc- 
ing at the second envelope: ‘ Fancy, 
however, I ought to look this over also. 
Must obey orders.’’ 

Carelessly he held it. What was it 
that caused his sudden start of surprise? 
Surely, the handwriting was familiar ; 
yet, of course, it was simply a coinci- 
dence. 

The story opened with a Vermont 
scene, one which he happened to know 
well; so, with awakening interest, he 
began the tale. Then came the various 
characters, each well drawn, and what 
was most strange, each seeming also most 
familiar. 

Like one in a trance, he read on, his 
eyes fairly riveted to the paper. What 
mattered it that the heroine’s name was 
Miriam Hopkins instead of Edith Dane, 
or that the hero was Maurice Hill instead 
of himself, Jack Terry? Who but Edith 
could have described so perfectly the old 
Pine Hill, the spot where they two had 
gone so often together? Who but she 
could bring up before his eyes Aunt Bet- 
sey’s quaint cottage, where they used to 
meet before they were publicly engaged ? 
Or, who could recall to his mind with 
such vividness the delicious pound-cake 
and home-made wine that this good soul 
always offered with old-time courtesy ? 
Who was this Mrs. Lewis in the story, the 
muschief-maker of the affair, but Violet 
Young herself? Could it be that he, 
Jack Terry, who had eternally prided 
himself on his knowledge of humanity, 
had been so duped, so totally deceived 
by this woman ! 

Yes, it was even so; and if the story 
was true, and such must be the case, why 
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—he had his own impulsiveness, his own 
stubbornness, ‘‘ curse it,’’ he muttered, 
to thank for this the greatest mistake he 
had ever made. 

And here was an almost exact repro- 
duction of the note he had sent Edith 
the very night he had left her. Could 
he have written the cruel words! Then, 
was this scene true, the last 1n the pathetic 
story, called ‘‘A Summer’s Dream ?’’ 
Had she—the girl he loved—carried his 
note up to their trysting-place, and, fling- 
ing herself down on the soft moss, cried 
out in her sorrow among the big pines 
—cried till she had no more strength, 
and so finally was soothed into a half- 


slumber, while her tall guardians moaned 


on with their monotonous lullaby? 

If any of his friends could have seen 
John Terry then, as he paced up and 
down the floor, his stern face quivering 
with emotion, would they have accused 
him of no heart, no feeling! What had 
become of the cynic? 

He glanced at his watch. It was two 
o’clock in the morning; seven hours 
must pass before he could hope to hear 
anything concerning the writer. He 
threw himself into a chair, and groaned 
aloud. 

CHAPTER III. 


CuristMas Day had dawned over the . 


town of B , and the air was cold, 
though the winter’s sun was shining ever 
so brightly in the square facing Edith 
Dane’s home. 

She had just returned from the morn- 
ing service, and the story of good-will 
and peace that she had heard remained 
with her as she entered the house, so that 
it seemed as if half the burdens of the 
past year had been left behind. She shut 
the door, and going up to the fire, drew 
off her gloves, throwing them down on 
the table. As she made this movement, 
a bit of pasteboard caught her eye. 
Suddenly the entire room seemed to swim 
before her. Why? Because on this 
card were engraved the words, Mr. John 
Eastman Terry, and this meant to ‘her 
Jack, and Jack meant, in short, the 
greater share of her happiness in the 
whole world. 
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She could scarcely wait to find her 
small maid. ‘‘When had he called? 
Would he come again ?”’ 

‘<Yes,’’ was the answer to this last 
question, ‘‘ later in the day.”’ 

How strange! Was it not a dream? 
Yet, why should she be glad? Here was 
a man who had wooed her, who had said 
that he loved her, and then he had gone 
away. Yes, he had left her; perhaps 
through her own fault. Yet, what was 
he to her, anyway?’ Her pride rose up 
in arms. 

She wished he had not come; she 
would not see him, she thought; and 
then she went directly to her room, put 
on her most becoming frock, and stand- 
ing before the glass in all this bravery, 
surveyed herself critically. Oh, why 
was she so nervous! She despised her- 
self for such weakness. Going down 
once more, she moved about restlessly ; 
he might not come even now! Ah, 
well, she did not care; no, not in the 
least. She really hoped he would not 
appear. 

Just then the gate gave a faint click. 
Yes, it was he; he was here now, and 
she seized a book lying on the stand. 
Thus it happened that, when Mr. Terry 
was announced, a certain young woman 
was seated devouring the contents of 
one of Julien Gordon’s latest novels. 
Perhaps the book was upside down ! 

Sometimes the fashion in which a 
woman can pull herself together at such 
a crisis, proves that she is, after all, the 
possessor of that self-control of which 
the world so often declares her ignorant, 
and no stranger, hearing the conven- 
tional: ‘‘Ah, Mr. Terry, I am so glad 
to see you; how very good of you to 
look us up!’’ would have dreamed that 
this meeting was other than an ordinary 
affair. 

Out of doors the wind whistled about 
the house ; within the fire crackled mer- 
rily upon the hearth ; but in this peace- 
ful room, though they were so near each 
other that the lace on her gown brushed 
his knee, it nevertheless seemed to the 
girl that they could not have been further 
apart had an ocean rolled between them, 
as her voice mechanically went on: 
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‘‘ How did you happen to know we were 
here? We have settled down to such 
utter quiet,’’ etc. 

Jack, however, had not come for these 
words ; and, disregarding her questions, 
he turned directly to her with: ‘* Tell 
me, please, why did you never answer 
my letters ?’’ 

**Letters?’’ this very coldly. “I 
never received any, except ene note, 
and that scarcely required a reply, I 
think.’”’ 

Jack gave a gesture, as of one suffer- 
ing acute pain. ‘*‘ You know I do not 
mean that. You are cruel. But the 
letters I wrote afterward, imploring your 
forgiveness again and again. Did you 
receive them ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ and to herself her voice 
sounded as if far away; ‘‘I thought, I 
thought—”’ 

‘« You thought what ?’’ and he sprang 
to his feet. 

‘*T will tell you,’’ replied she, calmly. 
Then she answered him, speaking of her 
father’s sudden death directly after Jack’s 
departure, and of how they had at ome 
left their old home. 

It was then her lover’s turn to relate 
his experience; how he had written 
repeatedly, but without success. ‘Thus 
they talked, and the red sun dropped 
down behind the dark hills; and still 
ran on the old old story which is yet 
always new. 

Entirely an inferior matter was the 
account of a certain MS., and a note 
which Jack drew from his_ pocket, 
wherein she afterward discovered—yes, 
really the check for the First Prize. 

‘*No wonder Mr. Blake thought the 
tale was told naturally, as if it were a 
true one,’’ commented Jack. 

Just one week later they were married ; 
for had not Mr. Terry told her of his 
love three years before? And who among 
their friends—even those most decorous 
—could desire a longer term of proba- 
tion ? 

So Jack also received a reward, though 
between them it is still an open question 
—whether it was Edith at Christmas- 
time, or her lover on New Year’s Day, 
who gained ‘‘ The Highest Prize.’’ 
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BY EMMA REBEKAH RICE. 


HEY had lived just one year 
in that block, and had 
become inured to the pre- 
vailing customs. 

Every block in a large 
city has*an individuality, more or less 
noticeable according to the degree of 
earnestness with which the people accept 
or reject it. 

In this, one was expected to be very 
friendly to one’s neighbor if he met him 
at the gate or in the street, this friendli- 
ness to diminish gradually and scarcely 
perceptibly as he reached the door, until, 
once inside, even the fact of anyone’s 
living within a hundred yards was for- 
gotten. Such a thing as talking from 
one’s windows was not even thought of ; 
although, in the block near by, this cus- 
tom prevailed quite extensively. Not a 
face was seen at any of the windows of 
these rather genteel red-brick houses. 
It was fortunate, no doubt; for some of 
the more dignified would have been 
shocked by the charming simplicity of 
this Western family. 

It was very comforting to Dianne, 
when, with all their goods and chattels, 
they were deposited in front of No. 453, 
that no curious heads appeared to gaze 
at their well-worn furniture. But now 
she found it a trifle dull, although she 
followed the customs—not, however, 
without inwardly rebelling. Why, in 
Rush Centre, Mrs. Doyle had often 
passed some delectable dainty from her 
window to Dianne’s on a broom; and 
how she did enjoy talking to Will Owen 
and the drug-clerk, from the front win- 
dow, on their way to and from the store. 
And the girls! What messages they 
exchanged from the back windows by 
means of a handkerchief. Well, perhaps 
in time she would grow to like this new 
She disliked it very 





much now. 

An entire year had gone by—not rush- 
ing, whirling by, as the years did at 
Rush Centre, but languidly with leaden 


feet-—and none of the neighbors had 
called. Why, in that length of time in 
the West, she would have known them 
all, their private and personal affairs, 
how many yards of carpet they had in 
the parlor, to say nothing of having heard 
of all the ailments they were subject to 
in the course of their natural lives. 

Perhaps this is the reason she was so 
very cordial to D. Reginald Ackerman 
when he called. He was a tall lank 
individual, with blond hair rather 
inclined to be red, and a mustache which 
evidently required all his attention. It 
was never off his mind for a moment, 
judging from the way he caressed it. On 
the third finger of his right hand, he 
wore a large seal ring which looked so 
heavy that Dianne was tempted to ask 
him why he did not have someone hold 
his hand for him. 

He was only aclerk in a down-town 
store, it is true; but, in Rush Centre, 
this was considered quite aristocratic. 

Dianne became acquainted with him 
in a truly Western fashion, or perhaps I 
should modify that statement and say in 
a truly Rush Centre fashion. 

After buying a yard of lace from him 
at one time, and sundry smail articles at 
divers other times, when he had chatted 
quite pleasantly, she asked him to call. 

D. Reginald was slightly. embarrassed 
at first, much to the amazement of his 
co-workers, who never would have 
believed it possible that he could be dis- 
comfited by anything. But he accepted - 
the invitation with a somewhat conde- 
scending air, being favorably impressed 
by the bewitching dimples and rosy 
cheeks. Then, too, her flashing black 
eyes and tightly curled hair made a very 
enticing picture. 

When D. Reginald rang the bell of 
453, he was attired in latest Anglo-Saxon 
style—monocle, cane, baby-stare, and 
all. 

‘« Dine, yer’s a feller ter see yer.”’ 

A scuffle of small feet, and five little 
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tow-heads peered over the landing, while 
the twelve-year-old chap that opened the 
door brushed a shock of red hair from 
his eyes and gave a comical look at D. 
Reginald’s patent-leather shoes and 
added with utter sang-froid : 

‘«¢ He’s er howlin’ swell.”’ 

This was very annoying to D. Regi- 
nald, as well as to Dianne, who appeared 
almost simultaneously, apparently having 
been dressed for the occasion. — The six 
little Rowes, not heeding her frown, 
advanced with smothered giggles as far 
as the parlor door, and retreated with a 
howl of disappointment when Dianne 
closed it. 

She shook hands cordially with perfect 
self-possession, and laughingly apologized 
for the children’s rudeness. Her simple 
unaffected manners were quite fasci- 
nating, D. Reginald thought. Suddenly 
it occurred to her that it was perhaps 
not considered proper, in the East, to 
be so friendly to a stranger. Self-con- 
sciousness is deleterious to good manners. 
Dianne’s conversation became stilted. 
There were awkward little jerks in her 
sentences. 

‘¢Is your mother well?’’ she asked, 
trying to be dignified and forgetting that 
she had never heard of his mother. 

‘¢She’s dead,’’ D. Reginald replied, 
with freezing politeness. The walls of 
453 rang with Dianne’s rippling laugh, 
calling the five tow-heads and one red- 
head from the kitchen, where they had 
been surreptitiously feasting on bread and 
jam. 

D. Reginald rose and glowered on the 
group. They disappeared with clumsy 
haste, the leader making some very 
unflattering remarks in an audible tone 
about ‘‘ Dine’s beau.’’ Then D. Regi- 
nald glowered at Dianne; but for many 
minutes she laughed on uncontrolledly, 
the dimples chasing each other in rapid 
succession. 

‘*] beg your pardon. It’s no use. 
I can’t be dignified, so there! Mr. 
Ackerman, by the way, what is your first 
name? You see, we always call people 
by their first names, in Rush Centre ; 
it’s more satisfactory, you know,’’ she 
said, with a charming smile. 
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The young man stood by the table, 
nervously twirling his mustache. He 
was not sure whether he was angry or 
not. Dianne sat and looked at him 
admiringly. She was contrasting his 
fashionably cut clothes with Will Owen’s 
«Sunday suit.’’ He noted the admira- 
tion in her eye and sat down ; flattery in 
any form is irresistible to an Anglo-Saxon. 

‘*D. Reginald is my name. Iam not 
sure I like to be called by my first name. 
You—er—see, I am not accustomed to 
it. Everybody I know—at least, the 
young ladies—call me Mr. Ackerman.”’ 
He was toying with the books on the 
table. Perhaps he feared the little Rowes 
might insist on calling him by his first 
name, which undoubtedly would suffer 
an abbreviation at their hands. But, 
seeing Dianne’s troubled face, he added : 

‘« Well, you see, I might like it if you 
called me D. Reginald. It makes a 
difference, you know, when it is a very 
intimate friend.’’ He tried to think of 
some quotation to suit the occasion, but 
could not. In fact, he did not remember 
having known one long enough to quote 
it. Hewassorry. It would have been 
very gratifying to quote something about 
laughing eyes, etc. 

‘¢ T should not want to, if you did not 
like it. What do your friends, your most 
intimate friends, call you—Reggy ?”’ 

‘*Oh, dear, no!’’ D. Reginald was 
quite shocked. Imagine the clerks at 
the store hearing that he had been called 
‘“‘Reggy’’! <‘* My most intimate friends 
call me ‘chappy’; the rest, D. Reginald 
—at least, that is what I prefer to be 
called.’’ A thought of some of the 
boys, who in a rash moment had called 
him ‘‘ Dreg,’’ prompted him to add the 
latter. 

‘‘But that is so long, you know.’’ 
Nevertheless, D. Reginald he was called. 

They were good friends in a month, 
despite the ovposition of the tow-heads, 
who had tak» a dislike to him—probably 
the result the frown on the occasion 
of his « visit. They called him 
‘¢ Din beau,’’ and words cannot 

the scorn with which they sur- 

him when he came within range 
eir vision. They insisted that he 
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was not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Will Owen. Dianne felt, 
too, that he was not the staunch friend 
Will had been; but then, she said with 
a shrug: ‘‘ Will has never written, and 
I am going to show him I’m not pining 
for him.’’ 

D. Reginald made himself very agree- 
able. He played some on the piano, in 
a weak deprecating way, as if apologiz- 
ing to the keys for touching them. He 
did not attempt to sing, fortunately, but 
whistled a few opera-songs. 

Mrs. Rowe was just recovering from 
typhoid fever, and, as she was confined 
to her room, had never made _ his 
acquaintance. Rowe pater had met him 
once, and had given the young man’s 
hand a shake that he did not soon forget. 

‘‘Uncouth,’’ D. Reginald muttered, 
under his breath. In fact, that was his 
opinion of the whole family, with the 
exception of Dianne. Sometimes he 
even classed her under that category. 
He resented her frank familiarity, but 
there was a certain fascination with it 
all. As for the tow-heads, they were 
incorrigible. ‘Their disapprobation and 
antipathy for him were returned with 
interest. Curiosity would sometimes 
prompt them to enter his presence, but 
they always left it with indignant pro- 


testations. He once asked Dianne if 
she did not think them rough and 
ill-bred. Was it strange that she was 
angry ? 


Of late, he had repeated grievances to 
relate. Jerry, the eldest, had insulted 
him on the street; John, Jr., had told 
some children in the next block that 
‘‘that was Dine’s beau.’’ At another 
time, he had seen Jerry fighting; to be 
sure, it was a boy larger than himself, 
who had tormented one of the smaller 
tow-heads, but that was no excuse, D. 
Reginald said. 

There was an aggressive element in 
Jerry’s composition that savored strongly 
of John, Sr.; and even Dianne was 
forced to admit that there was very little, 
apparently, that was lovable in his 
nature. He resented caresses as ‘‘ baby- 
ish,’’ and, except his love for Dianne 
and his mother, which scarcely found 
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expression, there were no redeeming 
qualities. Before they had lived in that 
house a month, he had whipped every 
boy within a radius of two blocks, 
usually for tormenting girls or cats. 
Mothers were indignant, and Dianne’s 
nerves were set tingling when the door- 
bell rang, lest some enraged parent 
should be on the other side. 

By some mischance, he was in the 
parlor when the minister called—the 
Rev. Jeremiah Latimer, a most dignified 
and sedate gentleman, who still clung to 
the old-time idea that ministers should 
never smile, except of course in a most 
sanctimonious and dignified way. Dianne 
had been engaged in culinary opera- 
tions, and found it necessary to change 
her dress before venturing into his august 
presence. 

Jerry held the card between a grimy 
thumb and forefinger. 

‘¢VYour name’s same as mine,”’ he 
said, transferring his chewing-gum from 
one side of his mouth to the other. 

‘«Ts it?’’ the minister said, affably. 

‘‘Yes; Dianne calls me Jeremiah 
when she’s angry. She says it’s such an 
ugly name, she does that to punish me; 
but I don’t mind it. Do people cal) 
you that to punish you ?’’ 

The Rev. Jeremiah cleared his throat 
and changed the subject. 

‘‘What do you intend to be when 
you’re grown?’’ forcing a highly edify- 
ing smile. 

‘¢ Er—a robber.”’ 

‘‘A what ?”’ 

Dianne appeared at this juncture, and 
the interesting conversation was not con- 
tinued. Jerry told her afterward he 
only said that to ‘‘scare his royal high- 
ness with the Sunday-school smile.’’ 

D. Reginald was almost as shocked az 
the Rev. Jeremiah, when Dianne related 
the affair. 

‘* Really, that boy is too wicked to 
live,’’ he said. 

She did not tell him that Jerry had 
whipped a boy that day for ridiculing 
‘‘Dine’s beau.’’ Jerry might dislike 
D. Reginald, but, if Dine honored him 
with her friendship, it was Jerry’s duty 
to resent all insults. The~ unfriendly 
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feeling between the tow-heads and D. 
Reginald was increasing. But, in spite 
of these unpropitious circumstances, he 
had been thinking strongly of proposing. 
In the silence of his own room, he 
argued the question pro and con. It 
was impossible to think during business- 
hours. His brain was incapable of con- 
taining two ideas at the same time. But 
he could think calmly and deliberately 
in his room. It was easy to think, with 
his feet high in the air, and his pipe, 
which he smoked, not from love of it, 
it always made him rather sick, but 
because it is fashionable among—what 
shall I callthem? I wish someone would 
coin a word—there is none in the Eng- 
lish language that quite expresses what 
this species represent. Perhaps the Ger- 
man ‘‘ der narr %comes nearest to it. 

' He need not marry the family, he 
thought ; and once away from those hor- 
rid little Rowes, he would take care she 
never saw them again! He was quite 
sure she cared for him; how could she 
help it? There was not a shadow of 
doubt but that she would say “yes.’’ 
This was Tuesday; he would propose 
when he called, Friday evening. It 
would be very difficult to live on ten 
dollars a week, but they could manage 
somehow; Western girls always knew 
how to be economical. Possibly Dianne 
could get a Government position. He 
had heard her speak of Senator , 
who was a friend of her father’s. That 
was just the thing. It might be well to 
mention that fact at once. 

No. 453 was in a state of unusual 
excitement, Friday evening. Dianne 
was roused from her day-dreams in the 
second floor back, with an open book on 
her knee, by a series of shrill laughs 
and repeated calls for ‘‘Dine.’’ The 
entry door was open, and the tow-heads 
were surrounding a familiar form. Grimy 
hands clutched his coat, and dusty feet 
trod on his boots, without eliciting a 
murmur. ‘There were no patent-leather 
shoes to deface, no immaculate shirt- 
front. Only a manly fellow in negligé 
shirt, with tanned face and honest blue 
eyes. He disengaged one hand and 
greeted Dianne in his easy familiar way, 
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surprised by her reception, which she 
vainly tried to make frigid. John, Jr., 
had ridden in on his back, and his 
chubby arms clasped his neck. 

‘*You look same as ever, old girl. 
City agrees with you.’’ He was seated 
now, and a tow-head reposed on each 
knee, while three more stood at his back, 
running their fingers through his -hair, 
pulling his ears, or tweaking his mustache. 

‘*Is your mother better? And your 
father—how’s he? I say, Dianne, tell 
us all about everybody and everything 
that’s happened.’’ 

‘<Mother’s better, and father’s well. 
I don’t know of anything important 
that’s happened.’’ Dianne’s voice was: 
more dignified than he had ever heard 
It. ‘ 

‘¢QOh, now, Dianne, nothing happened 
in a whole year and a half? It’s just a 
year and a half to-day since you left Rush 
Centre. It’s a long time, little girl. 
Leastways, it’s a long time to me. Per- 
haps, in the city, to you, it hasn't 
seemed long. But I have a great deal to 
tell you—all about the marriages and 
deaths, and—and I'll say it in a few 
words.’’” He was growing very red, in 
spite of the tan. 

‘«T don’t want to hear it.’’ 

‘«Don’t want to hear it, Dianne?’’ 
His pronunciation of her name was a. 
caress in itself. A certain scarcely per- 
ceptible impediment in his speech gave 
it a lingering intonation. ‘‘ Yes, you 
do, my little girl. I have come all the 


way from Rush Centre to tell you. 
Never mind the children.’* Dianne had 
motioned to them to leave. ‘‘I don’t 


care who hears it. The whole world 
may hear it. I am proud of it. I have 
come to tell you I love you—to take 
you back with me, if you will go; and 
you will, Dianne—you will? I know 
what yeu’re goin’ to say—I have never 
written to you since you lett. I know 
it. I couldn’t write without tellin’ you 
I loved you, and I wasn’t ready. I 
wanted to have a home for you, and 
something to keep it goin’; and I’ve got 
it now, Dianne. I wasn’t afraid you’d 
not be true, little girl, I knew your 
heart was mine, even if I hadn’t spoken.” 
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The tow-heads were nonplused. This 
was something quite out of the ordinary. 
They retreated, while scarcely noise- 
lessly, yet unheeded. 

‘¢ Nothin’ to say, Dianne? 
nothin’ to say at all?’’ 

I am quite sure no thought cf 
D. Reginald crossed Dianne’s mind. 
She wavered and hesitated for a moment, 
which is perfectly proper. The door- 
bell rang. The caller was announced 
as usual, in a very unceremonious way, 
this time by John, Jr. Jerry was not 
visible—had not been for hours. So 
John, Jr., opened the door, and, assum- 
ing Jerry’s tone, said : 

‘¢ Her’s yer beau.”’ 

D. Reginald may have conjectured 
that something unusual was about to 
happen, or had happened ; but his man- 
ner was apparently indifferent. He 
greeted Dianne’s friend with unwonted 
cordiality. 

‘¢Mr. Owen, I’m delighted to meet 
you, I am sure.’’ 

He did not remember to have heard 
her speak of him, therefore he could not 


Have you 


be an intimate friend—at least, not a- 


lover. The other, on the contrary, was 
very uncomfortable. He had been inter- 
rupted at a critical point, and by this 
stylish young man, who might be perhaps 
more than a friend. 

*¢T think I’ll go talk to your mother ; 
where shall [ find her ?’’ 

John, Jr., escorted him upstairs, and 
D. Reginald ‘immediately inquired who 
he was. 

‘“‘An old friend,’’ Dianne answered, 
rather piqued at his tone. 

‘¢ Rather uncouth. A Westerner, I 
presume.”’ 

‘‘Dine!’’ a small treble shrieked, 
‘« Jerry’s fighted a boy and been ’rested.’’ 
Jem’s tow-head was thrust in at the 
door. He was followed by the four 


others, all screaming in different keys. 

Dianne’s 
instant. 
fear. Poor little woman ! 


roses were gone in an 
Her black eyes dilated with 
She forgot 
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that Will was in the house, and turned 
imploringly to D. Reginald. 

‘* What shall I do ?”’ 

‘*Do? Why, nothing... I suppose-he » 
is in the station. Let him remain there 
to-night. Perhaps he will be cured of 
his fighting propensities.’’ A very faint 
but perceptible tone of elation penetrated 
his voice. If he had not been so self- 
confident, he might have seen the indig- 
nant look on her face. ‘The children 
had no idea that help would come from 
that source. They had not waited to 
hear what he had to say, but ran to 
Will Owen with their tale of woe, pour- 
ing out their grief in almost deafening 
jargon. He did not understand it all, 
only that Jerry had been arrested. 

D. Reginald glanced. contemptuoushy 
at this big burly fellow, who rushed into 
the room and said : 

‘* Don’t worry, little girl. We'll have 
Jerry here before you can say Jack 
Robinson ; or in other words, in twenty 
minutes. Never fret—I’ll find him and 
bring him to you.’’ He was gone. 

The next instant, D. Reginald found 

himself staring blankly at the opposite 
wall. Dianne had left the room without 
a word, but a look that made him very 
uncomfortable. He continued to gaze 
at the wall for some minutes, and then, 
having a slight presentiment that he was 
de trop, gathered his scattered wits 
together and left. 
‘It was a very penitent Jeremiah : that 
clung to Will Owen’s rough hand, on 
the way home. He made no inquiries 
as to how Will came, or why. He was 
satisfied to see him and to feel that he 
was rescued. He was quite subdued, 
and did not resent Dianne’s kisses and 
tears. , 

Will only reached out his arms to her. 

‘*Have you nothin’ to say, Dianne? 
Nothin’ to say at all?’’ 

And Dianne had a great deal to say ; 
but I think she said but one word, then 
laid her curly head on his shoulder and 
cried. 
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Mrs. Humphreys will be glad, through this 
depattment, to answer questions regarding flowers 
and floriculture which may be sent to her by 
the Magazine readers. When especially desired, 
answers will be sent by mail; but as far as pos- 
sible, when the queries are of general interest, 
they will be answered through these columns. 

Send all communications to Mrs. P. W. Humph- 
reys, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER SUGGESTIONS. 


‘A'S Christmas approaches, we begin 
to. search anxiously among the 

™ winter-blooming plants to find 
some that will make acceptable tokens 
of good will or may be used for the 
decorations so desirable for the Yule- 
tide. Even if we cannot all secure the 
holly and the mistletoe, considered so 
necessary in celebrating Christmas in the 
good old way, there are very few who 
are interested in window-gardening who 
cannot have a fine display by the 25th, 
by beginning the preparations early in 
the month. The Chinese sacred lily, 
the visitor from the Flowery Kingdom 
which is so rapidly making friends on 
this side of the ocean, can be forced 
more rapidly than any other bulb. 
Planted in dishes of pebbles, with the 
water just touching the bottom of the 
bulb, they may be forced to bloom in 
about twenty-four days from the time 
of starting ; and by receiving attention 
early this month, the fragrant blossoms 
will be open in time for Christmas. 
What if this subject has been mentioned 
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over and over again? There are always 
new readers to find it interesting ; and 
it would be well worth repeating every 
month, if by this means someone who 
has never tried to grow this dainty little 
‘* flower of the gods’’ could be made to 
realize how perfectly easy it is for any- 
one, in any situation, even if she has 
only one tiny window in one small 
room, to secure several stalks of fine 
flowers in a surprisingly short time. 

The hyacinths started early will also 
be ready for the Christmas decorations, 
and many of the beautiful varieties of 
narcissus, planted in the pots of soil and 
set in the dark to form roots, sent up 
their green shoots very early, and, after 
being brought into the warmth and sun- 
light, will now soon be ready to open 
their fragrant flowers. 

A fine collection of variegated-leaved 
plants will give a pleasing variety when 
set on the shelves among the other plants, 
and, when there is a scarcity of bloom, 
will do much toward brightening the 
plant-room. They will also give variety 
to the Christmas decorations, and many 
varieties will stand the hot dry air of 
our living-rooms better than the bloom- 
ing plants, and, when used for decorat- 
ing shady corners, may be kept away 
from the sunny plant-shelves for a long 
time without injury. 

Sanseviera Zealanica is especially suit- 
able for these shady spots, for decorating 
the north windows, the halls. etc., where 
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ABUTILON ECLIPSE. 


it must encounter dust and drought, and 
where very few plants would thrive. It 
blooms in May and June, and its great 
plume-like spikes of flowers, often a foot 
or more in length, are very handsome ; 
but it is prized especially for its beauti- 
ful leaves, which grow to a length of two 
or three feet, with white variegations 
running across the glossy green surface. 

The variegated abutilon should also 
be included in all collections, and the 
rapid- growing trailers, the old well- 
known ‘* Wandering Jew,’’ the variegated 
ivies, and the pretty little Mexican 
Peperomia. The leaves of this dainty 
creeping vine are very dark velvety 
green, almost black, striped and blotched 
with silver. 

After the winter has set in in earnest, 
it will be necessary to watch the ther- 
mometer in the conservatory or window- 
garden, and keep the temperature as 
even as possible. From sixty-five to 
seventy-five degrees during the day, and 
from fifty-five to sixty at night, will suit 
most of the plants: Many will thrive if 
there is a much greater extreme—even if 
the thermometer falls quite low at night, 
in fact; but many varieties will be 
injured if the heat is kept up to seventy- 


five or more through the day, and 
allowed to fall much below fifty at 
night. Even if they do not seem 


injured, the growth will be checked to 
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a great extent and the blooming 
will be diminished. 

A package of one of the many 
excellent prepared plant - foods 
should be considered a necessity 
in every window-garden—Bow- 
ker’s Food for Flowers, which 
we consider the best,:and Excel- 
sior Fertilizer, are odorless, while 
Pabuline and others have a slight 
odor of guano. Although théy 
require food frequently, all plants 
will resent an overdose, and it 
should be given always in small 
quantities ; and whenever possi- 
ble, it should be mixed with 
water and applied in liquid form. 

Even the latest of our prize 
chrysanthemums are through 
blooming this month ; and as the 
potted beauties, which have been keeping 
the window-garden bright with bloom 
since early in the fall, are cut back and set 
in the cellar, their places will be filled 
with the bulbs, which are now ready to be 
brought out into the sunlight for bloom- 
ing. If there should be a few days of 
warm pleasant weather, when the ground 
is not frozen, after the chrysanthemums 
have finished blooming inside, the hardy 
varieties may be planted outside, after 
the tops are cut off. Plant them rather 
deep, pack the fine soil firmly about the 
roots, and protect with leaves, etc., and 
they will start into growth in the spring 
quite as early as those that were not 
potted in the fall. The tender sorts 
must remain in their pots until spring, of 
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course. Set them in the cellar, and give 
just,enough water through the winter to 
keep the soil from drying out, but not 
enough to encourage growth. The chrys- 
anthemum still continues to grow in 
favor, and every year the display seems 
more surprising. The rare display that 
has been anticipated throughout the sum- 
mer has been enjoyed at the World’s 
Fair, and those who have had the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the splendors in the 
vicinity of Horticultural Hall have com- 
pared them with the magnificent shows 
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annually given in our large cities; and 
the queen of autumn has had more 
devoted subjects this year than ever 
before, and we are sometimes led to 
wonder if this enthusiasm will ever wear 
itself out. It is certain that all true 
flower-lovers will find a place for the 
chrysanthemum in every collection of 
plants, no matter if the public should 
cease to smile on the favorite. 

If palms are to be purchased for the 
winter display, it will be best to secure 
them as early as possible, especially if 
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they are to be kept in the dry air of the 
living-room. After spending the greater 
part of the winter in the warm moist 
atmosphere of the greenhouse, the leaves 
will become comparatively soft; and the 
change is so great when taken to the 
window-garden, they are apt to wither 
and perhaps turn black at the edges. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. D.: I have found the helianthus 
multiflora plena, or dahlia sunflower, 
perfectly hardy as far north as Philadel- 


WILLIAMSI. 


phia, without the slightest protection. 
In colder climates, it would be wise to 
give it winter protection. I have tested 
this thoroughly, and the coldest winter 
has not killed the roots of the clumps 
left unprotected ; yet I have noticed that 
those which had a slight covering of 
leaves last winter bloomed earlier and 
had finer flowers than the clumps left 
uncovered. 

Connie: The beautiful Adiantum 
Williamsi should receive the same treat- 
ment as other ferns. It will be too 














large, when well grown, for the Wardian 
case which you describe; but if it is 
potted in light porous soil composed 
mainly of leaf-mold and a little sand, 
and is given plenty of water at the roots 
after perfect drainage is supplied, with 
frequent sprinklings, and is kept in a 
shady window, there is no reason why it 
should not succeed. 

L. S. B.: After the gloxinias are set 
away for the winter in their pots of dry 
soil, they will require no further atten- 
tion until spring, if they are kept under 
the greenhouse bench in the moist 
atmosphere. But if kept in the cellar or 
in a dry room, it will be well to give 
-them a little water occasionally, just 
enough to keep the bulbs plump. 

Mrs. N. J.: Clematis Jackmani may 
be left outside, and, when given a slight 
covering over the roots, it will stand 
severe winters. The bell-flowered varie- 
ties and many others will also stand our 
cold winters without injury. 

Alice G.: The Brugmansia should be 
taken to the cellar as soon as it is through 
flowering. If it is loaded with the large 
fragrant bells at the approach of frost, 
it may be taken to the conservatory, 
and it will continue magnificent for 
several weeks, and even throughout the 
winter. But it is so sure to be infested 
with aphis, that it will be much better to 
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winter it in the cellar after the first 
abundant blooming is past. 

C. B. Olney: The hyacinthus candi- 
cans and hyacinthus belgicus are entirely 
different. Hyacinthus candicans is a 
summer bloomer. ‘The bulbs are per- 
fectly hardy, and, when once planted, 
may remain in the ground undisturbed 
for years, and will send up a tall flower- 
stalk from one to two feet in height 
about midsummer. It is not desirable 
for forcing in the window-garden. Hya- 
cinthus belgicus is just the opposite; it 
is a dainty little bloomer, bearing spikes 
of white, blue, or violet flowers; it is 
especially desirable for winter decoration, 
but is also successfully grown with the 
other hardy bulbs in the open ground. 

H. L.: Abutilons require plenty of 
sunlight ; and they should not be grown 
in the shady window with the ferns, if 
you can give them a sunny window 
instead. The ones which have varie- 
gated foliage should have all the sun that 
is possible, as their beautiful markings 
will not come out clear and distinct in 
the shade. 

Alice G.: The new double abutilon 
is especially fine. The odd appearance 
of the leaves attracts attention even 
when the plant is not in bloom. They 
are spotted and mottled with yellow on 
a surface of beautiful glossy green. 
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RUTH GRAHAM'S LESSON. 


BY HELENA H. THOMAS. 


CANNOT bear it—indeed, I can- 
] not! Seeing other girls so happy 

only adds to my grief. A year 
ago, I was the gayest of the gay; and 
now my heart seems breaking. Oh, 
mamma! why did you leave me? I can- 
not live without you !”’ 

Ruth Graham thus gave way to her 
pent-up feelings, as, with tears streaming 
down her beautiful sorrow-stricken face, 
she gazed at the retreating forms of her 
two dearest friends. At least, she had 
regarded them in that light, until sorrow 
was her portion ; but now they seemed to 
have so little in common, she preferred 
to be left alone with her grief. 

To-day, in glad girlish fashion, they 
had talked of the winter’s festivities, for- 
getting that the heart of Ruth was so 
sore ; she could not enter into their joy. 
Poor girl! she had bravely kept back the 
tears until good-bye had been said; for 
her grief was so sacred, she did not speak 
of it to those who could not understand. 
In fact, she seldom talked of it, even to 
those who were sharers of the same sor- 
row—her father and little brothers ; but, 
since the grave had closed over the form 
of her idolized mother, she had been 
almost selfishly nursing her sorrow, 
thereby adding to the gloom of. other 
suffering ones. 

Mrs. Martin, the good housekeeper, 
sitting in a room adjoining, heard the 
sobs of the motherless girl, and, wiping 
away a tear of sympathy, she said half 
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aloud: ‘‘I wish something could arouse 
her and make her realize the mistake she 
is making ; only sixteen, and life to her 
is a burden. If she were not a rich 
man’s daughtet, she would be forced to 
think of other things—bread and butter, 
as I did at her age. A governess cannot 
take a sister’s place. My heart just 
aches for those lonely little boys. They 
too miss a mother’s loving care ; but they 
have learned not to look to Ruth for pet- 
ting or sympathy, for it is always: ‘Go 
to the governess ; sister doesn’t feel like 
amusing you.’ Poor master! his heart 
is sore enough at best, without the added 
gloom of her grief-stricken face. I do 
feel so sorry for her, and yet I think it is 
selfish—yes, sinful—for her to allow her- 
self to be blind to all but her own sor- 
row.”’ 

Mrs. Martin then lapsed into silence ; 
but her thoughts were still of her young 
mistress, and on her face was a look of 
determination. She waited until the 
sobs had ceased, then said: ‘I will 
make bold to ask her; if she will only 
go, a glimpse of that wonderful family 
will be a lesson to her.’’ 

Ruth was aroused from her sad 
thoughts by hearing the housekeeper’s 
timid rap. Looking up, she said sadly : 

‘¢ What is it, Mrs. Martin ?’’ 

‘« Pardon me, Miss Ruth; but—but I 
want to ask a fayor.’”’ 

‘‘Of me? Iwill grant it if possible, 
for you are generally doing favors instead 
of asking them.’’ 

Encouraged, Mrs. Martin continued : 

‘*If you wouldn’t object to a little 




















walk, I want so much to know if Mrs. 
Brown, who lives four blocks from here, 
could take home some of the plain sew- 
ing.”’ 

Ruth looked her surprise at being 
called upon to do such a service, but 
said : 

‘‘'Tell me your motive in making the 
request, and perhaps I will go; I can 
see by your looks that there is something 
back of it.”’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said Mrs. Martin, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘“‘I thought the walk would do 
you good, as you*always go out in the 
close carriage ; and | am thinking it will 
do you good otherwise.”’ 

Ruth hesitated a few moments, then 
said reluctantly : 

‘¢Well, I will go, to please you; but 
I shrink from seeing anyone.’’ 

When Ruth appeared and announced 
herself ready, Mrs. Martin gave her 
directions, adding : 

‘“‘T have known Mrs. Brown ever 
since she came here a bride; I never saw 
a happier home or a kinder husband than 
hers. He was employed on the railroad 
and earned good wages, but last fail he 
was killed, leaving his wife and nine 
children little besides their home.”’ 

Ruth soon found herself on an unfre- 
quented street and before a neat little 
cottage answering to the given number. 
Her rap at the door was answered by a 
womanly child of perhaps eight years ; 
in sweet lady-like tones, she said : 

‘‘My mamma went to carry some 
work home, and my sisters are out sew- 
ing to-day ; won’t you come in and wait 
until one of them returns ?”’ 

At first, Ruth was on the point of 
declining; but, hearing baby-tones and 
finding them irresistible, she said : 

‘¢ Have you a baby ?”’ 

‘“‘Why, we have just the sweetest 
twins, and I am their nurse,’’ answered 
the woman-child, leading the way to an 
inner room and proudly pointing to her 
little charges. 

‘¢ No wonder you call them sweet, the 
little darlings !’’ 

Saying this, Ruth kissed the clean 
baby faces; as she did so, a pretty little 
gitl of three said shyly: 
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‘« Tiss me, too.’’ 

Ruth needed no urging, and gave her 
a warm embrace. ‘The loving atmos- 
phere surrounding her was already lifting 
her out of her sad self. Glancing 
around, she was struck with the cheerful 
homy look of her surroundings, and 
she sighed as her mind reverted to her 
own elegant home, and thought ‘riches 
do not make happiness.’’ Then she 
recalled the words of Mrs. Martin and 
thought: ‘* This too is a_ sorrowful 
home, but these children are too young 
to realize it.’’ 

Noticing a geography open on the 
floor where the children were playing, 
she said : 

‘‘Amusing yourselves looking at the 
pictures?’’ turning to the womanly 
nurse. 

‘¢Oh, no; I was learning my lesson 
for the society.”’ 

‘¢ The society ? What do you mean ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Nettie, with sparkling 
eyes, ‘‘we have a real society, all our 
very own.”’ 

‘“We dot ’ci’ty,’’ chimed in little 
Lou, clapping her hands ; and the twins, 
crowing lustily, echoed: ‘*Ti’ty.’’ 

Ruth, becoming greatly interested, 
exclaimed : 

«Do tell me all about it.”’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said Nettie, excitedly, ‘‘ we 
call our society ‘The Jolly Ten.’ 
We—”’ 

Ruth here interrupted the child: 

‘The Jolly Ten? Who compose it ?’’ 

Ruth, the kind-hearted, had paid little 
heed to what Mrs. Martin had said about 
the large family of tle sewing-woman, 
and opened her eyes wide when Nettie 
said sweetly : 

‘¢ Why, we are the society. It makes 
it so nice, there are nine children of us, 
and, counting mamma—she’s president 
—that makes the Jolly Ten.”’ 

‘*When do you meet? And what do 
you do? I never heard of home 
societies before,’’ asked Kuth, with 
increasing interest. 

With excusable pride of manner, 
Nettie answered : 

‘Well, my mamma thought it up; 
she said she thought the name very 
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’ propriate, ’cause we can be jolly, if we 
are poor.”’ 

‘¢ But you haven’t told me when you 
meet and what you do.’’ 

To tell the truth, the questioner had 
forgotten all else, and was now quite as 
eager as the child was to answer, who 
continued : 

‘‘We meet Saturday afternoon, at 
three o’clock. Mamma plans her work 
so she can meet with us then. We all 
try to look nice and be on time ; mamma 
presides and opens the meeting. First 
we say the golden text in concert; 
mamma says we mustn’t have a society 
where the Bible ain’t ’propriate. The 
text for this week is ‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord alway.’ Isn’t it queer how many 
verses there are in the Bible that seem 
just made for our society ?’’ 

*¢ What do you mean, child ?’’ 

‘Why, I used to think they were all 
solemn ; but we are learning so many 
about being joyful, that thinking them 
over so I won’t forget ’em makes me 
glad all the time. Well, after we say our 
text, then the lessons begin.’’ 

‘‘Why, that sounds like school— 
having lessons.’’ 

«« Oh, no, it ain’t one bit like a school ; 
it is areal society. I forgot: after the 
text, the secretary—my big sister—reads 
the minutes of the last meeting, then we 
read our papers; I meant papers, ‘stead 
of just lessons.’’ 

‘« Why, what are your papers about ?”’ 
eagerly asked Ruth. 

‘‘QOh, different things. Mamma—the 
president, I mean—mentions different 
subjects, and we vote on them. This 
week, we find out all we can ’bout Lon- 
don, and then we tell it just like a story, 
in our own words. ‘The president says 
we'll ’member better that way. Oh, it’s 
lots of fun! Mamma don’t have any 
paper, but she always tells us something 
*bout the subject we can’t find in the 
books, or ends off with a funny story 
for her part, and the twins crow and 
crow on mamma’s knees and seem to 
enjoy it as much as anyone, and Lou and 
Jimmie clap their hands when the rest 
do; they are just hon’ry members— 
though, in their way, they are active 
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enough ; ain’t you, babies? Well, if 
they ain’t fast asleep, the darlings !’’ 

Tenderly the motherly child placed 
them on the bed, and, sending Lou out 
to play, she again seated herself very 
near Ruth, who no longer seemed like a 
stranger, and, loath to leave a subject so 
full of interest to both of them, said: 

‘* Well, is there any more to tell about 
your society ?”’ 

‘« Oh, yes, lots more; after the papers 
are read, we ask questions *bout what 
we don’t understand. .Then we have a 
prize.”’ 

‘¢ A prize ?”’ 

‘* Yes; mamma—the president—looks 
the papers over very carefully to see who 
has taken the most pains, then she thinks 
and thinks—she is so good, she would 
like to give us all a prize—and we keep 
still, all but the twins, until she calls one 
of us to her and pins on a badge of 
honor; I had it last week. Whoever 
gets it wears it the rest of the day.’’ 

‘*Don’t you ever feel jealous if you 
don’t get it ?”’ 

‘Oh, no; when the society first 
started, Jack—that’s my biggest brother, 
he ’stributes papers and thinks he knows 
a lot—got spunky ’cause the president 
didn’t think his paper the best, and she 
*spended him, for she said nobody could 
be cross and belong to the Jolly Ten. 
But, next society meeting, we voted him 
in again, and nobody has been cross 
since; so we are just jolly, whoever 
gets it, and just cheer and cheer.’’ 

.** What do your prizes consist of ?’” 

‘*Oh, I forgot that part of it. The 
one who wears the badge of honor 
follows mamma out of the room, and 
comes back bringing, on a tray, apples, 
popcorn, or something else nice, and we 
wind up with a regular picnic. Oh, it 
is fun, belonging to our society.’’ 

‘IT should think so,’’ said Ruth ; 
really envy you.’’ ; 

Nettie looked sorry for the rich man’s 
only daughter, as she said : 

‘¢T just wish you could belong to our 
Jolly Ten; but, you see, you can’t, for 
it’s one of our reg’lations to have just 
the Brown family. But,’’ earnestly 
added the child, ‘‘ why can’t you start 
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a society at home? Haven't 
brothers or sisters ?”’ 

The question, so innocently put, 
recalled Ruth to her half-forgotten sor- 
row ; suppressing her feelings as best she 
could, she said : 

‘¢T have three little brothers, but no 
mamma.”’ 

‘¢Oh!’’ was Nettie’s only reply, but 
her tone and manner told of unexpressed 
sympathy. The mourning garb was 
now understood ; then she timidly laid 
her hand on the ungloved one of Ruth, 
to show the sorrow she could not express, 
for ‘‘ mamma’’ made her little world. 

The motherless girl warmly clasped 
the hand of the child, and was already 
comforted by the slight pressure. of it. 
Silence reigned for a few moments; 
Nettie better understood the value of 
silent sympathy than many older people, 
and Ruth was thinking of the cloud of 
grief that so enshrouded her that relief 
was only momentary. Recalling the 
words of Mrs. Martin in regard to the 
recent affliction of this family, and con- 
trasting their seeming forgetfulness to 
her broken-hearted condition, she 
thought: ‘‘ Only last spring, the husband 
and father killed, and now they are 
organized into a Jolly Ten! It only 
proves that such poor people are stran- 
gers to fine feelings like mine; and yet 
they are refined, if I can judge by those 
I see.’’ 

At last, she said softly : 

‘*You haven’t told me about your 

a’? 

The sad look on the womanly face of 
the child deepened, and her lip quivered 
as she said : 

‘¢ My papa went to heaven last May.’’ 

‘¢ Do you not miss him ?’’ 

‘*Miss him? Oh,so much! I could 
always tell the whistle of his engine, 
and so could even Lou, and we all ran 
to meet him. Oh, he was so good to 
us; he used to say he was worth nine 
‘millions, ’cause he wouldn’t take a 
million for one of us. Then he must 


you 


have felt lots richer, for he was so proud 
of mamma; I think she’s worth more’n 
all of us put together. 
papa so! 


Oh, we loved 
It was so lonesome when he 
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didn’t come home any more,’’ added 
the child, the tears filling the large 
brown eyes, showing that she too could. 
feel. 

‘‘Then,’’ queried Ruth, bent on prob- 
ing further, ‘‘how can you forget him 
and be so happy ?’’ 

The words had not passed the lips of 
the questioner before she would gladly 
have recalled them, as she saw how her 
words had wounded the child. 

‘« Forget my dear kind papa? I never, 
never can forget him. At first, we cried 
most all the time, ’specially at night, 
when we heard the whistle of his old 
engine—mamma and all of us ’cept the 
twins ; they were just tiny babies when 
papa left us. It was that way every 
night till vacation came; then, the 
children all home from school and no 
lessons to think about, we missed him 
more’n ever. Well, one day, mamma 
took the twins and shut herself in her 
room all day; I went in just once, and 
she was reading the Bible and crying. 
I felt so sorry for poor mamma, I wanted 
to stay with her; but she said: ‘Go out, 
dearie; you must get along without 
mamma to-day.’ Oh, it wasso lonesome! 
She didn’t even come out to dinner ; 
but she came out to supper, and she 
looked just as she did before papa went 
to heaven—all smiling. Then, after 
supper, she called us all about her and 
had a kind of a meeting. She talked so 
sweet about papa and heaven, her eyes 
looked so big and bright, she didn’t shed 
atear. She asked us if papa was ever 
happy if we were sad, and we said ‘ No, 
no.’ Then she told us how she had 
been thinking that papa couldn’t be 
happy in heaven if we mourned as we 
had been doing, and that she knew, if 
papa could speak to us, he would tell us 
to try and be happy, just as when he 
was with us, and that she had asked God 
to give us all cheerful hearts, ‘cause 
crying wouldn’t bring papa back. I 
never shall forget how mamma looked— 
I think her face shone—when she said : 
‘ Now, my dear children, I am going to 
turn over a new leaf, and smile instead 
of crying, after this; how many of you 
will try and do the same?’ Though we 
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were all crying, we wiped away the tears 
and said: ‘I will, mamma.’ Well, in 
a few days, we started the Jolly Ten 
society, and somehow,”’ said Nett.e, in 
an awed whisper, ‘‘I feel as if papa up 
in heaven was a member too, and glad to 
see us cheerful.’’ 

‘‘And do you never cry ?’’ asked Ruth, 
wonderingly. 

‘¢ Yes, sometimes, when I am alone, or 
after I go to bed; but not where anyone 
sees me, ‘cause that would make them 
feel bad too. I think mamma does that 
way too; ‘cause one night I couldn’t 
sleep, and I heard her crying, and she 
said: ‘How can I bear it?’ Poor 
mamma !”’ 

Drawing the child close to her heart, 
Ruth held her while she gave way to her 
grief; then imprinting a warm kiss on 
the cheek of the brave child, she bade 
her adieu, promising to call the next day 

The truth was, the words of the child 
had aroused such conflicting emotions in 
her breast that she wanted to be alone. 
As she wended her way home and thought 
of what she had seen and heard, of the 
bravery of that poor family in trying to 
rise above sorrow even greater than hers, 
and contrasted the cheerful atmosphere 
of the little home she had left, with 
yonder mansion enshrouded in gloom— 
her father left to himself, and the child- 
ren to the care of a governess—she saw 
how selfish she had been. 

It required but a glance at the face of 
her young mistress to convince Mrs. Mar- 
tin that her efforts had not been in vain, 
that a glimpse into the life of the ‘< Jolly 
Ten’’ had touched the heart of one who 
until that day little dreamed of the brave 
struggles of the worthy poor. 

When Ruth appeared at dinner, she 
was so transformed that little Bennie, 
gazing in amazement at her white dress 
and smiling face, said : 

‘‘Why, isn’t Ruthie beautiful? She 
looks like—like an angel !’’ 

‘< Better still,’’ said papa, with loving 
emphasis ; ‘‘ we have our dear girlie once 
more.’’ 

From that memorable day, home lacked 
no brightness that Ruth could impart 
to it. Her good deeds extended also to 
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the needy; she never forgot the sweet 
lesson she had learned, or the welfare of 
the ‘‘ Jolly Ten.’’ 


BECKY’S BOY. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


GREAT crowd had assembled 
around the mouth of the Ken- 
drick Company’s_ coal-mine. 

There had been an explosion of gas half 
an hour before, and there were still men 
in the mine; but whether living or dead, 
no one could as yet determine. 

The pumping machinery had been dis- 
abled by the shock of the explosion ; 
and even if fire did not add its horrors 
to the grim chambers in the bowels of 
the earth, it would not be long before 
the mine would be flooded, and all hope 
of rescue be cut off. 

The men around the shaft worked with 
a will. Up and down went the bucket, 
swung from the creaking windlass; and 
each time it came back, it was greeted 
with a shout from the crowd, for it con- 
tained a precious freight of souls, though 
they were shrined in a very grimy and 
repulsive outer covering. 

As each fresh load was discharged, 
women rushed forward and flung them- 
selves on the necks of their fathers, 
brothers, or husbands, as the case might 
be, and the waiting women who did not 
recognize their dear ones in the group 
set up a wail of distress and were impa- 
tient for the next load brought up by the 
bucket. 

It had been a very long time since the 
life-saving machine had been let down,. 
and still the signal did not come to hoist 
away. The men at the wheel began to 
look meaningly into each other’s faces. 
A tall pale woman, who had hitherto 
stood a little apart, pressed up close. 
Her dark hair had dropped from its 
fastenings, and by its ebon hue enhanced 
the pallor of her face. 

‘‘Where is Carl?’’ she asked, in a 
whisper. ‘‘Surely he ought to have 


come up with his Uncle Gottfried !’’ 
‘‘Aha! that is the signal !’’ cried one 
‘« Thank 


of the men at the windlass. 


GIRLS AND BOYS. 


God! 1 was afraid there might ’a’ been 
another explosion !’’ 

Rapidly the bucket came up, and four 
men stepped out and dizzily sank down 
on the grass. 

‘¢ They are all out, God be praised !’’ 
said one of the stalwart fellows who had 
lent his strength to aid in the rescue, 
‘¢and such a blessed thing as that might 
not happen again in the memory of 
man !’’ and he drew the sooty sleeve of 
his shirt across his grimy face. ‘*‘ Let us 
cheer, boys ; for, out of the twenty-seven 
men down in that pit, none have been 
lost !’’ 

‘¢ Let us give thanks !’’ said the white- 
haired old minister who preached in the 
little church at the village near Ken- 
drick’s mine, ‘‘ for God has delivered our 
friends.’’ 

‘‘No! no!’’ shrieked the tall pale 
woman with the black hair, lifting up her 
clinched hands in dire despair, ‘‘ do not 
cheer! do not pray! My boy—my little 
Carl is down there, and there is no one 
to save him! And in all the world, I 
Oh, 
Carl! Carl! are you there? Can you 
hear me? Alas! alas! he does not 
answer me! He is dead, and I may not 
even look upon his face !’’ 

She fell upon her knees by the mouth 
of the pit, and leaned far over to peer 
into the thick and sulphurous darkness. 
One of the old miners drew her back. 

‘Have a care, Annetty Stein,’’ said 
he; ‘‘would ye throw your life away? 
If the boy’s down, you naught can save 
him now! Don’t ye hear the rush of 
the water? ‘The mine’ll be flooded in 
half an hour !’’ 

‘*I mind me now,’’ said Peter Van 
Beck, one of the lately rescued men, 
‘‘that Carl went off into the Ledwin 
lode tg feed his pet mule, and he must 
have been cut off from the rest of us by 
the falling of the wall. I am sorry for 
ye, Annetty, an’ many a poor woman 
has had-to bear the likes before ye.’’ 

A thin long-legged youth of fifteen or 
sixteen had come up and joined the 
group around Annetty. He had reddish 
hair, a deeply freckled face, and an 
underfed appearance generally. Through- 


have nothing—nothing but him! 
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out the settlement at Kendrick’s, he was 
known as ‘‘ Becky’s boy.’’ His father 
had drunk himself into the grave years 
before, his mother was dead, and Becky’s 
boy had suffered from the heritage of dis- 
grace which had been his from very 
childhood. He lived with an old woman 
named Becky, and worked when he could 
get odd jobs to do, which was not often, 
for everyone distrusted him. 

‘*Who’s in yon?’’ he asked, jerking 
his thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the pit’s mouth. 

‘‘All out but Carl Stein,’’ said Peter, 
‘‘and he’s dead afore now, most likely. 
He went into Ledwin’s to see after that 
mule he’s so sot on, and the wall’s caved 
in and cut him off !’’ 

‘*How do you know he’s cut off?’’ 
cried ‘‘Becky’s boy,’’ indignantly ; 
‘‘have ye been down to see? No? 
Well, I’m goin’! No, you don’t stop 
me! Lend a hand there with that 
bucket! I'll pull three times when I 
want to come up! You won’t lower me? 
Then I'll lower myself! Carl Stein was 
the only boy that ever spoke pleasant te 
me. He gave me Nero there !’’ pointing 
to a black pointer-dog that had followed 
him to the spot; ‘‘and if I don’t com 
back, the dog is his mother’s—Carl’s.”* 

The men at the windlass bore away, 
for something in the stern aspect of 
‘‘ Becky’s boy’’ awed them into obe- 
dience, and the dog set up an unearthly 
howl as the bucket containing his young 
master sank out of sight. 

‘« He'll never come back !”’ said old 
Peter. ‘‘ Never! I know Kendrick’s of 
old. The gas will stifle him before he’s 
gone a rod! Well, if he dies, he’ll die 
game! I allers knowed Becky’s boy was 
good grit !’’ 

‘< Becky’s boy’’ stepped out of the 
bucket into a foot of ice-cold water, and, 
as he stole cautiously forward, he could , 
feel that the water was rising every 
moment. His miner’s lamp in his cap 


.burned very dimly, for the air was full of 


noxious vapors, and the boy found it 
very hard to breathe. He crept along 
the dripping wall which separated the 
outer compartment of the mine from 
Ledwin’s lode, and soon discovered that 
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a mass of débris blocked up the entrance 
to the inner chambers, which had for 
some time been used only as a stable for 
the mules employed in the mine. 

He dug with his hands until he could 
feel a current of air blowing through, 
and then he rapidly enlarged the aperture 
till he could shove himself through. The 
water rose to his knees inside, as he 
straightened himself up. He _ hurried 
along as fast as he dared, and reached 
the stables, where the terrified mules were 
tied, to die at their posts. From one 
trembling and moaning beast to another 
he went ; and beside the last one, lying 
half in the water and gasping for breath 
im the deadly atmosphere, lay Carl Stein, 
white as death and utterly unconscious of 
his situation. 

Already the foul air of the place was 
beginning to tell on ‘‘ Becky’s boy.’’ 
His head whirled, there were shooting 
lines of zigzag light before his eyes, and 
he felt weak and helpless in such a strange 
way that he wondered if he were dying 
—dying without having saved the boy 
who had been kind to him. 

He rallied his forces for one desperate 
effort. He tore his shirt from his body 
and wrapped it about the shoulders of 
Carl, and, lifting the senseless form in 
his arms, he half dragged, half carried it 
to the opening in the wall. He dropped 
down for a moment, while his breath 
came in quick short gasps, ar? that ter- 
rible sense of pressure and coi: ‘sion set- 
tled down like an iron weight upon his 
brain. The blood gushed from his nose 
and ears, and every nerve of his body 
thrilled with intensest pain. 

He pushed Carl through the hole, and 
crept after him. Dizzy and blinded, he 
dragged the boy to the bucket and lifted 
him in, and his last strength was 


expended when he had given the three 
jerks as a signal to be drawn up. 
When those at the mine’s mouth lifted 
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the two boys out of the bucket and laid 
them on the grass, they thought that 
both were dead ; but Annetty Stein took 
her own boy to her motherly bosom and 
kissed his cold lips until they warmed 
into life at her touch. 

But ‘‘ Becky’s boy ’’ lay still, with his 
fast glazing eyes gazing up at the fair 
sunlit heavens, and those who stooped 
over him heard him say : 

‘¢ Maybe it won’t be so hard to be like 
—like other folks up there, and—’’ 

His lips closed, and life here was over 
for him. They buried him on a green 
hillside, beneath the shadow of a great 
locust-tree, and the master of Kendrick’s 
mine has placed a white tablet at the 
head of the grave, where the curious 
visitor may read the inscription: 

‘*Becky’s Boy. For greater thing 
than this hath no man done, that he hath 
given his life for his friend.’’ 


‘NOW I LAY ME.” 


BY NELLY HART WOODWORTH. 


OW I lay me,’’ lisped the darling, 
N ‘* Lay me in my little bed.’’ 
‘*No, my child, you have for- 
gotten ; 
Lay me down to sleep,’’ I said. 


‘« Pray the Lord,’’ this was repeated 
With a sleepy plaintive sigh, 
Rousing then to look upon me 
With a twinkle in his eye, 


‘« Pray the Lord—you interrupt me 
So I'll never get to sleep.’’ 

‘« Hush, my boy, the Lord is list’ning, 
Pray the Lord my soul to keep.’’ 


Then his mischief reached its climax, 
Pausing here to draw the line, , 
‘‘ Keep the soul of my dear mamma ; 
She will keep watch over mine!’’ 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


BY EVA M. KENNEDY. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 24. 


EFORE beginning to wash the 
clothing of a family, there should 


be a careful examination of all 
the articles that are to be washed, arrang- 
ing the table-linen in one heap, the body- 
linen, collars, cuffs, arid bedding in 
another, colored cotton and linen articles 
in a third, all the woolens into a fourth 
group, and anything belonging to the 
kitchen into another. Any articles that 
have fruit-stains, ink-spots, or any dis- 
figurements should be set aside, and all 
spots removed before being washed. 

Ink-spots are removed by dipping: the 
part into hot water, and then spreading 
it smoothly on the hand or on the back 
of a spoon, pouring a few drops of oxalic 
acid or salts of sorel over the ink-spot, 
rubbing and rinsing it in cold water till 
stain is removed. Grease-spots are 
removed by rubbing over with yellow 
soap and rinsing in hot water ; fruits and 
wine spots by dipping in a solution of 
sal ammonia or spirits of wine, and 
rinsing. 

The body-linen and all in that group 
should be the first to be washed. If 
they are very much soiled, they should 
have two washes. LEach article should be 


rubbed over carefully with soap, and 
rubbed well in the first wash, then put 
into a second water as hot as the hands 
can bear, and again aubbed and carefully 
examined, then rinsed and wrung. 


Each 





article should be well soaped and placed 
in a boilerful of cold water, in which has 
been dissolved suds made of soft-soap or 
laundry-soap cut up into fine pieces, or 
again, pearline or washing-soda, allowing 
one tablespoonful to each pail of water. 
Bring to a boil, and boil ten minutes, 
stirring frequently to prevent burning. 

Take them out, rinse well in cold 
water, and blue them ; use the best stone 
blue, tied in a thick flannel bag, and 
squeeze this in the water till it is colored 
to suit the taste. Do one article at a 
time, and do not allow it to touch the 
bottom of the tub, as it might become 
streaked in coming in contact with the 
blue, which falls to the bottom. 

Shirt-fronts, collars, and cuffs are then 
dipped into starch which is made by stir- 
ring starch in cold water till quite 
smooth, then adding boiling water till it 
is the proper thickness. Allow one-half 
pint of cold water and one quart of boil- 
ing water to every two tablespoonfuls of 
starch. 

A little thin starch will be required for 
some of the other clothes, such as the 
end of pillow-cases ; but it will be suffi- 
cient to add a little to the blue-water. 

The table-linen should come next, and 
is treated in a similar manner, only 
hardly any starch is used. 

The woolens should next be washed ; 
put sufficient soap into boiling water to 
make strong suds, and then put in the 
flannels, pressing them down under the 
water with the clothes-stick. Never rub 
soap on the flannels, or allow a bit to 
settle on them. Rub the flannel as little 
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as possible, but draw it repeatedly 
through the hands, squeezing rather than 
rubbing, as otherwise it would become 
thickened. Wring it well, then rinse in 
clean hot water, and wring again as dry 
as possible, then shake out, stretch, and 
pull into shape, and dry in the open air. 
Bring in when not quite dry, fold care- 
fully, and roll them up for a short time, 
when they should be pressed with a 
moderately cool iron, and, if conven- 
ient, put through a mangle. 

White flannel should be blued, in 
order to improve the color. 

Flannel should be shrunk before being 
made up, or it will speedily become too 
small. 

As each group of articles is washed, 
they should be hung out on a clothes- 
line to dry. The clothes-line should be 
rubbed with a clean cloth before the 
clothes are put on it. The clothes-lines 
and clothes-pins should not be left out 
over-night, as they are likely to be ruined 
by rust and mildew. 

The flannels should be very particularly 
folded when not quite dry, in order to 
avoid all wrinkles, then mangled and 
pressed. 

The sheets, table-cloths, and all large 
articles should be sprinkled with clean 
water, then stretched and folded so as 
to bring each hem even, then mangled 
and ironed with neatness and precision. 

The collars, cuffs, and shirt-bosoms 
have to be dipped in raw starch, then 
folded in clean cloths, then ironed about 
half an hour afterward, using a hot iron, 
but being careful not to scorch. It is 
proper to iron on the wrong side first, 
then on the right. 

Handkerchiefs, towels, table-napkins, 
etc., are ironed and folded carefully. 

Everything should be scrupulously 
clean in connection with the ironing ; 
the ironing-board, the fire, the iron, and 
ironing-blanket should all be perfectly 
clean, and then one may speak of 
«*immaculate linen.’’ 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 25. 


THE leading authorities on house-sani- 
tation are: Waring, who wrote on sani- 
tary drainage of houses; Galton, who 
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wrote ‘‘ Construction of Healthy Dwell- 
ings’’ ; Gerhard wrote ‘‘ Sanitaty House- 
Inspection’’; Hellyer, on sanitary 
plumbing ; Bailey-Denton wrote ‘‘ Hand- 
book of House-Sanitation’’ ; Schumann, 
‘‘Heating and Ventilation’’; Slagg 
wrote ‘‘Sanitary Work’’; Bayles wrote 
‘¢ House Drainage and Water Service’’ ; 
and Billings, ‘‘ Principles of Ventilation 
and Heating.’’ 

The leading authorities on house-fur- 
nishing and decorations are: Garrett, 
who wrote ‘‘ House Decoration ’’; Edis, 
‘* Decoration and Furnishing of Town 
Houses’’; Dewing wrote ‘‘ Beauty in 
the Household ’’ ; Church wrote ‘‘ How 
To Furnish a House’’; Barker wrote 
‘* Bed-room and Boudoir’’; Runtz-Rees 
wrote ‘‘Home Decoration’’; Harrison 
wrote ‘‘ Women’s Handiwork in Modern 
Homes’’; White wrote ‘‘ Housekeepers 
and Home-Makers’’; Youmans wrote 
‘¢ Household Science’’; and Williams 
wrote ‘‘ Beautiful Homes.’’ 

There never -was a time when decora- 
tive effects in the household could be 
more easily obtained, with due regard to 
sanitary laws, than at the present day. 
Light washable draperies which do not 
exclude the sunlight, bare hard-wood 
floors which are strewn gracefully with 
costly rugs and which are so conducive 
to absolute cleanliness ; heavy articles of 
furniture are being replaced by lighter 
varieties, such as bamboo tables, sofas, 
chairs, and brackets; the old-fashioned 
wall-papers are being dispensed with, 
and the walls are being tinted in some 
shade to harmonize with the furnishings 
of the room ; these and many more are 
all so fashionable and so generally used 
as to be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion; thus we have beauty combined 
with health and cleanliness. Lady Gre- 
ville, in her book, ‘‘ The Gentlewoman 
in Society,’’ speaks rather severely of 
the furnishing of homes at the present 
day. ‘* The pleasures of home,’’ she 
says, ‘‘appear to consist now in the 
abundance of useless things each one is 
able to collect, without regard to fitness 
or symmetry ; but silver, rich stuffs, and 
an Oriental-like sensuousness generally 
pervades each new craze.’’ 
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FLORIDA MOSS. 
BY ZOE 


| *‘LORIDA moss, or Spanish moss, 


RYMAN. 


as it is also called, abounds in the 

hammock-lands of Florida. It is 
also seen near lakes in high pine-lands, 
and even among the sand-hills. It hangs 
from the branches of trees, in quantities 
varying from a few short strands to 
masses several feet in length, and of a 
width to correspond with the length of 
the branch which supports it. Some of 
it, blown by the wind, is caught by 
other branches, forming graceful fes- 
toons. As the beautiful silver - gray 
moss sways with the breeze, it forms a 
pleasing contrast to the dark green of the 
stately oaks ; and the sparkle of the blue 
lake, just beyond, completes a picture 
which will long remain in my memory 
as a reminder of that summer day when 
[ first saw this lovely forest drapery in 
its Southern home. 

Although I can give you a faint idea 
of its beauty, only those who visit 
Florida woods in summer can realize 
what a delightful coolness pervades the 
air in this wonderful temple of nature. 

Now that I have.shown you the beauty 
of Florida moss, we will consider its 
practical side; for it has other uses 
besides draping the forest-trees and 
absorbing impurities from the air. 

In winter, when wild grasses are no 
longer fresh and inviting, cattle and 
horses get a considerable part of their 
living from the abundance of moss. 

It is also used for mattresses, cushions, 
etc. The moss is pulled from the trees 
with long poles, and buried in the earth 
from one to three months for the purpose 
of softening the bark of the moss. It is 
then taken from the ground, dried, 
shaken, and run through a machine called 
a ‘‘gin.’’ This is a cylinder covered 
with three-inch spikes revolving between 
rows of similar stationary spikes. By 
this process, much of the dirt and moss- 
bark is taken out. It is afterward shaken 


over a rack of parallel bars, which, if the 
moss was in the ground three months, 
leaves it in the form of a fine hair-like 
fibre. 


It is then pressed into bales and 
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sent to the manufactories to be made 
into mattresses, cushions, and many 
other things for which it is found to be 
well suited. 


PALMETTO. 


PALMETTO-WORK has long held a place 
among the home industries of Florida 
women, and it may not be amiss to 
describe the plant which furnishes the 
material for this fascinating work. 

The saw-palmetto grows from a crown 
root a few inches above the surface of 
the ground, sending up leaf-buds and 
blossom-stalk from the centre of the 
crown. ‘The leaf-stalks are very hard 
and tough, with saw-like edges. ‘The 
leaf resembles a circle of bayonet-points 
held together by a few inches of fibre 
where they join the stalk, and some- 
times measuring three or four feet 
between opposite points. 

The cabbage-palmetto has a trunk like 
other trees, and the immense leaves, 
measuring six or eight feet when full 
grown, start from the top of the trunk. 
The leaves are shaped like the saw-pal- 
metto, but the stalk lacks the saw-like 
edges. 

The leaf-bud of either variety is the 
part used for the palmetto-work. The 
buds are pulled before turning dark 
green, bleached in the sun or over the 
fumes of burning sulphur, and stripped 
into strands of the required width. 
They are then platted and sewed into 
hats of all sizes, from the dainty toque 
to the wide-rimmed shade-hat which 
rivals the sun-umbrella in size. The 
material is also used for fans, wall- 
pockets, baskets, and other articles. 


HYACINTHS FOR WINTER BLOOMING 
BY MRS. E. A. MATTHEWS. 


LOWERS in summer-time are 
* beautiful, but how much more so 
in winter, when the earth takes on 
a neutral tint, and gray and white are 
the only hues that greet the eye. 
Very few housekeepers can resist the 
temptation to fill their sunniest windows 
with the plants that stand, brightly 
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blooming, in the garden. Lifted with 
care and tenderly watched, they make, 
for a while, a charming picture in the 
house; but alas, too soon the leaves 
drop off, one by one, and before many 
weeks there is nothing left but the brown 
stalks and withered ‘stems. 

If those who have suffered from such 
disappointment—and who has not ?— 
would try the culture of hyacinths, they 
would banish the entire race of gerani- 
ums, begonias, and such tender darlings, 
to the cellar. 

The hyacinth is a hardy spring-bloom- 
ing bulb, in its natural state. Its foliage 
is grass-like, and folds around the bot- 
tom of the spike of bell-shaped flowers 
which issue from the centre of the bulb. 
Nothing could be more attractive than 
a bed of hyacinths early in the spring. 
They are of every imaginable hue and 
shade, and their fragrance is more 
powerful than that of the tuberose, and 
far more sweet and delicate. 

But it is not because of its virtue as 
a garden-flower that it is especially 
valuable. It blooms indoors just as 
readily, and is more certain to come to 
perfection than any other plant. 

Either in pots or in glasses made for 
the purpose, and filled with water, they 
feel at home, and reward their owner 
with delightful beauty and fragrance. 

Select large sound bulbs. The small 
ones will bloom, but not so profusely ; 
and if the bulb be spongy or light, it is 
worthless. They may be planted in 
small pots with single bulbs, or in large 
ones with four or five crowded together. 
Unless one is rich enough to think 
nothing of expense, the former plan 
would be most satisfactory. 

Leaf-mold and sand, mixed together 
in equal parts, make the best compost 
for the hyacinth ; and the bulbs should 
be simply pressed into the soil lightly, 
leaving the crown above the surface. 

After planting the bulb, let the pot be 
well drained, pressed firm, and thoroughly 
watered ; this done, it should be set 
away in a dark closet or dry cool cellar. 
Take ‘care to place it where rats and 
mice cannot have access to it, as they 
have a liking for the hyacinth bulb. 
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In the dark, the bulb throws down 
smail thread -like roots, and soon the 
whole pot is filled with a tangled mass 
of them; but there is no growth at the 
top, since the absence of sunlight pre- 
vents it. 

In the course of four or five weeks, 
they may be brought out into a cool 
room, or in a window on the north side 
of the house. There the flower-spikes 
begin to grow, and soon flat green buds 
appear on the sides of the stalk. 

It is a charming task to watch and 
care for the hyacinth at this period of 
its development. Every day, some new 
beauty is unfolded. The little buds 
swell, and a line of color peeps out at 
the sides. Each morning, it seems larger 
and brighter, until at last the perfect 
flower shines out, bright and beautiful. 

To have a succession of blossoms 
through the winter season, the pots may 
be brought into the light at intervals of 
from six to ten days. Sunshine opens 
them too rapidly, and the flower is not 
so large as when more slow in its develop- 
ment. If they are kept very cool, they 
will remain in bloom many days. 

After they have ceased to look beauti- 
ful, set the pots away. where frost cannot 
reach them, and keep the soil moist 
until spring, when the bulbs may be 
taken out and planted in the garden. 
If needed for indoors another winter, 
re-pot them in September ; but it is best 
to give them one season under ground. 

Hyacinth-vases are of various sizes 
and colors, and vary in price and quality 
from common straight ones at twenty- 
five cents apiece to the exquisite jeweled 
affair whose price is an unknown quan- 
tity. 

Fill the glass with pure water until 
within an inch of the top, set the bulb 
in so that it barely touches the water, 
and at once place it in a coo] dark room. 
When it begins to throw out threads or 
rootlets, it may be brought to the light. 
The best variety for glass-culture is the 
Roman hyac’ ‘h. It is single in form, 
but each bulb rows up many spikes in 
succession. ‘1 Dutch hyacinth pro- 
duces immense s__ es and large flowers, 
and may be either gle or double. 
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appear each season, or the mer- 

chant’s and dressmaker’s occupa- 
tion would be gone; but those of the 
last year have been so sweeping that there 
is not much to write about at this time. 
Skirts continue to be cut close about the 
hips and. flaring around the feet ; there is 
not much trimming on them, but the 
various styles of the summer are still 
used. Fur in 
narrow bands is 
employed for 
street dress; 
braid, pipings, 
and narrow ruf- 
fles are popular ; 
the fullness con- 
tinues at the 
back, and some 
skirts have the 
fullness laid in 
fluted plaits. 
Other overskirts 
ate cut in long 
shawl-points, 
and some fall 
straight all 
around to the 
hem of the 
dress and open 
up the entire 
front. The 
points are some- 
what popular 
because new, 


. changes in the fashions must 
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MAY. 
but rather remind one of the jester’s 
costume of the Middle Ages ; the straight 
skirt is more elegant. 

The drapery that has been predicted 
has appeared upon some imported gowns, 
principally ball-gowns; and in one or 
two cases, dresses for ceremony have had 
small paniers. So it will be seen that 
the 1830 style and the Empire style do 
not reign alone, but that bits of Louis 
XIV and Louis 
XV show them- 
selves here and 
there, and that 
no one especial 
mode can be 
said to prevail. 

Bodices con- 
tinue to be cut 
round; and 
even the blouse, 
which seemed 
so entirely a 
summer gar- 
ment, is still 
worn under 
what some 
young girls call 
‘*cunning little 
jackets.’’ They 
are not quite so 
full as the sum- 
mer ones, how- 
ever; and, 
when made of 
soft pretty silk 
103! 
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or are accordion-plaited, they are becom- 
ing. So the jacket in some shape con- 
tinues in favor. But, becoming or not, 
many women cry for a little change in 
fashion, and the basque is edging its way 
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than the belted waist. Even for thin 
women, this style can be made remark- 
ably becoming if cut with the shert 
plaited basque or with the triple basque 
now worn. Bodices continue to have a 


FIGS. 2 AND 3. 


into popularity. This brings back, 
especially if slashed, the Anne of Aus- 
tria costume. The basque suits nearly 
all figures except the very slender ones, 
and is perhaps more generally desirable 


broad effect and are cut much longer on 
the shoulder-seams. 

The jacket bodices for tailor-made 
gowns have longer basques than for other 
styles of dresses ; some are buttoned the 


























whole length, others open over full or 
plain waistcoats. Sometimes two or 
three small capes are worn with these 
tailor-made jackets. 

In Figure 1, 
we have one of 
the newest 
tailor-made 
bodices, long 
at the waist and 
slightly point- 
ed at the back 
as well as in 
front. It isof 
dark-blue 
cloth, orna- 
mented hussar- 
fashion with 
black __ braid. 
The vest-piece 
in front may 
be of cream- 
colored or red 
cloth; or of 
the blue, like 
the rest of the 
garment, if 
preferred. 

Sleeves take 
a vast amount 
of material ; 
they are made 
so long from 
the elbow to 
the top, and 
are so wide. 
The effect of 
width can be 
given to old 
sleeves by the 
many ruffles 
sometimes 
employed, or 
by the circular 
‘‘caps,’’ which 
not only ap- 
pear on new gowns, but are also most 
useful in remodeling old ones. ‘The leg- 
of-mutton sleeve is looser at the elbow 
than those worn during the summer and 
is more becoming, and all sleeves have a 
tendency to fall rather than to stand 
wide and high. 
Trimmings of for 


house-dress 


lace 
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were never more popular than now; and 
this is not such a very expensive fashion, 
if one of the very excellent imitations, 
of which so many are now made, is 
employed. 
Lace flounces 
are but little 
worn, except 
on dresses of 
ceremony ; but 
lacecollarettes, 
fichus, and 
revers are seen 
on many ordi- 
nary gowns, 
and bands of 
ribbon are 
popular. 

Long cloaks 
will appear as 
soon as_ the 
real cold wea- 
ther sets in; 
in the mean- 
time, capes of 
all lengths are 
seen, as well as 
jackets, the 
latter cut all in 
one piece or 
with added 
basques. But 
the capes are 
so comfortable 
and ‘‘ handy,’’ 
that they will 
hold their own 
as long as the 
huge sleeves 
nowthe fashion 
are worn. 
These capes 
may be full 
with large 
4. collars, or they 

may be double 
or triple ones; they may reach to the 
waist or to the knees ; some have a ruffle 
at the bottom, giving the effect of a 
cloak. Braid or fur is the usualtrim- 
ming. 

Coats and jackets are full below the 
waist-line, and have large sleeves to slip 
easily over those of the gown; many 
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are double-breasted, some have waist- 
coats, some button severely up from 
bottom to top, nearly all are rather full 
at the back. 

Fur of all kinds is much in favor; 
and the ermine, which has been so long 
abolished, is again in fashion as a trim- 
ming, but this should not be used for 
the ordinary dress: it is much too 
showy. 

Figure 2 is a design for a house-dress 
of poppy-colored surah silk, trimmed 
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with black lace; the style of bodice 
makes a pretty tea-jacket. 

In Figure 3, we have a design for one 
of the latest cloaks ; it has a deep ruffle, 
which is a new feature and which gives 
fullness at the bottom, now the fashion. 
The capes and the body of the cloak 
are trimmed with broad military braid. 

Figure 6 shows the newest style of 
redingote, made of diagonal cloth, full 
in the skirt, with large plaits at the 
back, and double-breasted, opening over 
a full blouse vest, but with wide revers 
that close at pleasure. It is trimmed 


with three rows of colored galloon. 
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One of the very newest of the new fash- 
ions is represented in Figure 4, a visiting- 
dress of dark gray-green cloth, with 
large puffed sleeves of moss-green velvet, 
and opening at the left side over a simu- 
lated ski1t, also of the 
moss-green velvet, a 
puffing of the velvet 
being at the bottom 
of the skirt; velvet 
also forms the belt and 
the revers on the left 
side and the bows that 
ornament it; dark- 
green ‘‘ frogs’’ extend 
the whole length of 
the left side of the 
garment. 

In Figure 5, we 
have one of the many 
comfortable ulsters or 
wraps now so much 
worn; it slopes into 
the figure at the back, 
has comfortable 
sleeves and a cape; it 
is made of one of the 
waterproof serges now 
so much used. 

The costumes of 
older sisters differ but 
little from those of 
the mammas, and in 
Figure 7 we have a 
coat suitable for a 
woman of any age; it 
is of dark-blue cloth, 
is cut with a basque 
to which is attached 
the skirt of the coat, 
and opens over a black 
velvet front ; the hus- 
sar trimming is of 
black braid ; the three 
pretty capes fall easily 
over the balloon 
sleeves and give a 
nice slope to the 
shoulders. 

Figure 8 shows us one of the many 
new shapes of bonnets: an indescribable 
affair of velvet, ribbon, feathers, and 
detached roses; the velvet and feathers 
are of golden brown, the ribbon and 
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roses of primrose yellow. ‘This style of 
hat in black, or with less pronounced 
trimming, is suitable for more ordinary 
wear ; but the usual small capote is gen- 
erally seen for everyday use. 

Among the many 
wraps given, we must 
show, as in Figure 9, 
one of the newest 
coats with full skirts 
set upon a short 
basque, and with very 
large sleeves ; a plait 
reaches from the neck 
to the bottom of the 
skirt. 

A pretty sleeve for 
evening-wear is shown 
in Figure 10; the 
sleeve is of mauve 


surah, and the ruffles 
are formed of black 
jetted lace edged with 
a narrow white 
blonde. 

In Figure 11, we 
have a stylish peler- 


ine collar of Angora 
wool, light and dressy. 
The boy’s coat in 
Figure 12 does not 
differ materially from 
those worn for some 
time past, but it is the 
newest thing out, of 
the kind ; it is double- 
breasted, and the 
capes are removable 
for the warmer 
weather. 
The dainty little 
garment for a girl, in 
Figure 13, is made of 
cream bengaline, with 
pelerine of fine 
Angora fur. The 
sleeves are full, and 
the buttons are of 
steel. The hat is of 
cream-colored bengaline, trimmed with 
baby ribbon and fur. 
In Figures 14 and 15, we have the 
back and front of a circular cape suit- 
able for a child of almost any age, and 
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very suitable for a baby. The original 
was made of soft dove-gray cashmere, 
with pinked trimmings, and it was 
slightly wadded and lined with gray silk. 

The gray cashmere cap in Figure 16 is 
made to fit closely to the head, and is 
trimmed with a border of chinchilla fur. 

In Figure 17, we have a cap of white 
corded silk for a boy, made very full and 
soft, and trimmed with a narrow border 
of Alaska sable around the head, and a 
stiff white wing on the right side. 


DECORATING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BY LILIAN MASTERS. 


THE housewife who intends decorating 
her house for Christmas often looks round 
her already fully furnished rooms and 
wonders where she can find space for the 
incursion of evergreens and draperies 
which custom renders annual in her 
family. 
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It is no good putting a little greenery 
in one corner and leaving the rest of the 
room bare, so the only plan is to banish 
some of the furniture for the present and 
allow more seasonable substitutes to take 
its place. 

The tall Japanese screen, for instance, 
may be sent away, and an old one which 
is the same size may be used instead. 
The wrong side of it should be plainly 
re-covered, if necessary, and the insides 
of the leaves should be covered with 
puffed or plaited silk. The framework 
may be covered with trails of ivy lashed 
together, or with bands of holly-leaves 
sewed on to tape and interspersed with 
knots of berries. If the screen be placed 
in the position shown in Figure 1 and 
near a wall, the effect is much enhanced 
if a small hanging lamp or fairy-light be 
suspended in the angle formed by the two 
leaves ; but take care not to place it so 
near the screen that it will take fire. At 
the foot of the screen, about six inches 
away from it, should be a low chair, a 
small table, or a milking-stool. ‘The 
housewife who stands her upright piano 
in the middle of the room will find it 
better to conceal the back of it with such 























a screen as this than to hang draperies 
on the piano itself, as these always 
deaden sound ; and if the wood is hand- 
some, it is a pity 
to drive nails 
into it. 

A Christmias- 
table on which 
to display the 
presents and 
cards received is 
easily managed. 
It should be 
made of deal or 
other common 
wood, the legs 
being enameled 
white, black and 
gold, or any pre- 
ferred colors. To 
the top of this is 
nailed a strip of 
green art serge, 
velveteen, or jute 
bordering, edged 
with white swans- 
down which may 
be sprinkled with 
silver or gold. 

Holly and mis- 
tletoe are so stiff 
that there are but 
few ways of 
arranging them. 
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Small pieces of mistletoe may be tacked 
round the edge of such a table-cloth as 
[ have just mentioned; they form a 
novel decoration and do not involve 
much trouble. All the twigs should be 
about the same size, and should overlap ; 
the berries being taken away, pearl beads 
are to be sewed on instead, the holes 
being hidden as much as possible. At 
some shops, flat uncut ‘‘ opals’’ are sold 
for jeweled embroidery; these are the 
best substitutes for mistletoe berries, but 
they are dearer than beads. A gross, 
when sewed on in groups of three or five 
between each twig of leaves, goes but 
a very little way round a large cloth. 

A vacant space on the wall of any 
room may well be filled with a gigantic 
cornucopia. ‘Two card-board or buck- 
ram shapes should be cut out, one two 
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inches wider but not higher. than the 
other, which is intended to be flat against 
the wall and is therefore not decorated. 
The larger horn should be covered with 
Japanese leather-paper, 
and the two seamed 
together by a band of 
strong fancy galloon glued 
all round—not, of course, 
along the top. In the 
horn may be put a large 
bunch of pampas-grass, 
peacock’s feathers, bul- 
rushes, and dried oats; 
but a newer idea is to fix 
in it a little branch of fir. 
To keep this firm and 
upright, the horn will 
probably have to be filled 
with tissue-paper or shav- 
ings, vigorously pushed in 


round the stem of the 
branch. All the leaves 
and twigs must be cut 
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away on the side next the wall, or there 
will only be space for a very small and 
short branch. Little ornaments are to 
be hung on until it is really a miniature 
Christmas-tree ; the decorations should 
include such trifles as walnuts, not gilded 
all over, but enameled in white and very 
pale colors, with a little gilt put along 
the furrows of the shells; two or three 
artificial cherries, currants, and tiny 
flowers ; a china fairy or doll hanging 
from an elastic; spangles, tinsel orna- 
ments, and flags and streamers of many- 
colored ribbons. From the extreme top 
should gleam out a little light. A taper 
does not last an evening; but a French 
night-light, or wick floating in a hang- 
ing glass of oil and water, can be used 
night after night, and, if properly 
managed, is absolutely safe. The cornu- 
copia and fir-branch are shown in the 
second sketch. 

In large halls where there is plenty of 
room, trophies are frequently seen com- 
posed of flags, which may or may not 
have associations connected with them. 
Another way, therefore, of filling wall- 
space in rooms, is to arrange a trophy of 
little flags. ‘There should be a green 
shield in the centre, made of leaves 
dove-tailed closely over one another, 
with a bend, chevron, or similar bold 
device in scarlet berries running across 
it. The foundation material should be 
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FIG. 16. 


buckram, and the worker can add letter- 
ing if the shield is very large. ‘The 
vivid coloring of the flags will relieve the 
sombre evergreens, with which the room 
is perhaps already rather darkened. 

Art muslin is brightly and certainly 
artistically colored, and does well enough 
if required only for a few days’ use; 
after that time, it is apt to get flimsy and 
dusty. Silk can be had in many beauti- 
ful shades of pale blue and amber, which 
assort well with green and scarlet berries ; 
and this material drapes better than does 
muslin, but it is, of course, more 





expensive. A long strip of silk laid 
along a mantelpiece or sideboard looks 
well when puffed up between the orna- 
ments standing thereon, and the ends 
may be finished off with fringe or with 
a border of foliage. A pretty way of 
managing this is to tie two or three small 
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sprays of mistletoe or box together with 
fine tinsel cord, cutting off the stems and 
suspending the leafy pompons about an 
inch and a half apart along the ends of 














silk. Similar little tufts may be laid on 
the cloth here and there, in places where 
they apparently keep the silk in order. 
The third sketch suggests yet another 
use to which soft silk can be put. There 
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FIG. 3. 


is nothing particularly new in draping a 
flower-pot with it, but in the present 
instance it does still more. Figure 3 is 
supposed to be a decoration in a hall or 
passage. Across a corner should be fixed 
a strong shelf of wood, enameled brown 
or dull green ; at a height of from eight 
to ten inches above this should be placed, 
also across the corner, an iron or brass 
rail, which should be just above the level 
of the top of a flower-pot when. this 
is standing on the shelf. On the rod is 
run a full curtain’ of soft silk, which is 
brought down over the pot and secured 
to the shelf with a tin-tack each side. 
Cord and tassels, or a handsome bow of 
ribbon, should tie-in the little curtain, 
which below the shelf falls to within an 
inch or two of the floor. 

When pot-plants are so stood about 
that the earth is shown, if the appearance 
of it is objected to, it may easily be cov- 
ered up with dried moss. One packet 
of this goes a long way, and it should, as 
most people know, be well soaked and 
pulled out before it is used. 

This same moss will be found useful 
also for backgrounds, lettering, and for 
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similar purposes where even the smallest 
evergreens are too coarse. As a back- 
ground for natural flowers, it is valuable, 
as fewer blossoms are required to fill a 
saucer of moss than to fill a vase (of 
water) of the same size. 

Another great help, to the would-be 


decorator is pampas-grass. The beautiful 
plumes look best when they are merely 
bleached; dyeing them is not to be 
advised, although, if a few are lightly 
frosted or touched with silver, the effect 
is exceedingly elegant. 

To turn from materials in general to 
some special decoration, Figure 4 is a 
curtain-band which is not much trouble 
to make, but is very effective. The 
shape, having been cut out in buckram, 
should be covered with fine sprays of box 
or yew or with leaves. The stems should 
be uppermost, and may be afterward con- 
cealed by a band of braid or row of 
leaves. Only one-half of the shape must 


be covered, and it should be tied up with 
colored ribbons, 


as indicated in the 
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sketch. Two curtain-rings are sewed on 
to each band; by these, i* is hooked on 
to the nail or support. 
When decorating pictur 
greens, the difficulty usually 


ith ever- 
rienced 


is in securing the wreaths to ti. “ame. 
Should there be anywhere a pictus sO 
old a frame that nails may be driver to 







































it, the worker’s task is greatly simplified. 
The evergreens may be merely tacked 








FIG. I. 


down (somewhat in the way that creepers 
are trained upon walls) with small loops 
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of tape, so that they cover the frame, or, 
if the subject of the picture be suitable, 
a variation may be made and an oval 
frame surrounded with a wreath tapering 
toward the top, and wide and full at the 
bottom. Laurel or aucuba leaves and 
sprays are useful for this kind of work, 
as from a large bush it is easy to choose 
pieces of the varying sizes required; but 
unfortunately these large and thick leaves 
do not, especially in a hot room, keep 
fresh for long. 

The little carved rail which is now so 
often seen over sitting-room doors seems 
placed there expressly for the decorator’s 
convenience. If some of the crockery 
which is usually displayed upon it be 
taken away, its place may be filled by 
two or three palm-leaf fans and some 
plumes of pampas-grass. China plates 
or bowls, of rich blue or crimson, help 
to keep the leaves in order and adda 
very acceptable touch of color. Bul- 


rushes, evergreens, peacocks’ feathers, 
and many other materials might be used ; 
but it is, in most cases, far better to 
have but one or two things in each 
arrangement. 


If the worker is fortunate 
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in making paper lanterns, the non- 
inflammable kind only should be used. 
This is considered to be absolutely safe, 
and it does not differ from the usual 
make in appearance. 













WORK-TABLE. 





CHRISTMAS is hurrying upon us with 
such fleet steps that we feel as if our 
time is much too short to prepare all the 
pretty gifts that we wish to make. But 
we give many designs for the purpose, 
so easily gotten up that much may be 
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enough to possess one or two long tin 
trays, such as are sometimes used for table 
decorations, an arrangement in real 
foliage can be put along the over-door 
somewhat in the style shown in Figure 
5. The vase in the centre serves to sup- 
port tall sprays of pampas-grass, while 
smaller pieces of mistletoe, etc., are 
stuck into the damp sand or moss in the 
trays. It is necessary, when setting up 
such an arrangement as this, to come 
often down from the steps and consider 
the effect of the work from the room. 

In bringing these hints to a close, I 
would suggest to my readers yet another 
material which is comparatively new, 
and most useful for decorations on 
account of its cheapness and the many 
beautiful shades of color in which it may 
be procured; I refer to crepe tissue- 
paper. For lamp-shades, pot-covers, 
rosettes, streamers, lettering, etc., it is 
quite well adapted; it can be draped, 
kilted, or smoothed out as required, and 
capital roses, poppies, and other flowers FIG. 4. 
can be made of it. There are two kinds, 
the crepe and the crinkled; the former accomplished if they are followed, and 
is more finely creased than the other. all are inexpensive. 

Where this paper is to be used neara The holly design in the front of the 
light, as for lamp and candle shades, or book is a most seasonable one. For 




































































portfolios, blotters, 
cushions, etc., this 
is a beautiful bit of 
work. It may be 
done on any mate- 
rial, from the most 


expensive to the 
cheapest. It looks 
very well on gray 


linen; and outline, 
satin, or Kensington 
stitch may be em- 
ployed. The leaves 
should be done in 
the natural greens, 
and the berries in 
the red of the origi- 
nal. 

The  pick-a-back 
illustration, Figure 
1, may be done for 
a bib or an eating-apron for a child, or 
would look well on a skating or school 
bag. It is best to work in red cotton 
anything that requires frequent washing. 

The photograph-holder, Figure 2, is 
formed of a very stiff piece of card- 
board or a thin board cut in a scutcheon 
pattern. Over the frame is tacked a 
piece of plain silk or cloth, which is 
crossed by bands of broad braid or 
galloon tacked at some of the crossings, 
allowing room 
to slip in the 
photograph. A 
piece for the 
centre may be 
worked if pre- 
ferred, but that 
is optional ; or 
brocade may be 
used in place of 
the plain ma- 
terial. 

The brush- 
holder at the 
back, Figure 3; 
is made of 
bronze - colored 
cloth, and the 
pockets are of 
the same ma- 
terial ; the edge 
is ‘*pinked,”’ 





FIG. 5. 
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or a very narrow fringe may be put 
around it. ‘The embroidery is in two 
shades of blue and two shades of rose- 
color; and in place of the Holbein- 
stitch in those colors, Dresden-pattern 
flowers may ornament it, or sprays of 
mignonette, buttercups, ragged-robins, 
etc., may be used. 

The hanging pincushion, with scissors, 
Figure 4, is composed of five sections of 
satin or silk; they may be all of one 
color, or five different colors may be 


3 


used. Each section measures three and 
one-half inches from point to point in 
length, and two inches in width. The 
sections are each tightly stuffed with 
bran, and are sewed together by the 
shortest sides. Two lengths of cord are 
stretched together over the joining 
stitches, and the edges of the vandykes 
are finished with cord. The scissors are 
suspended from the cushion by rings 
attached to ribbon one inch ‘wide. A 
loop with bow-and-ends of ribbon is 
fixed to the top point. 

The dusting-brush design offers a sug- 
gestion for ornamenting the little feather 
brushes which are so useful for dusting 
ornaments, picture-frames, etc. A frill 
of embroidered silk falls over the 
feathers. The leather top is covered 
with velvet, with a ruche of narrow 
ribbon below it. The handle is orna- 
mented with one or more bows-and-ends 
of ribbon. 

The work-pocket is intended to hold 
skeins of embroidery silk, ingrain cot- 
ton, or flax thread ; it is of tan-colored 
fine cloth, pinked at the edges, and 
embroidered with flowers and foliage. 
The cloth is twelve inches wide and 
fourteen inches long; a band of cloth, 
pinked at the edges and measuring 
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eight inches wide and seven inches long, 
is sewed at distances of one inch apart in 
the centre ; the skeins of silk or thread 
are cut once, then folded and passed into 
the openings between the stitchings. 
Lengths of ribbon are sewed at the back 
of pocket, passed round it, and tied in 
bows in front. 

We have seen a pretty table-scarf and 
tea-cloth at a fair, which we describe. 
For the table-scarf, cream-white linen was 
used. Have a pattern of leaves stamped 
around the edge. Buttonhole-stitch 
around the leaves with white silk, and 
decorate the middle of the leaves with 
fancy stitches in colored silks. Cut 
away between the leaves and around the 
edges, leaving an open-work effect. 

The tea-cloth was made of white 
linen, forty inches square. Make a 
hemstitched hem one and a half inches 
in depth. Have an all-over pattern of 
large leaves stamped on it; upon the 
back of the linen, sew a lining of fish-net 
lace. Work in buttonhole-stitch with 


white silk the edges of the leaves, and 
vein the leaves heavily with gold-colored 
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silk in stem-stitch. Cut away the linen 
between the leaves, leaving the fish-net. 

New tips for evening slippers, of gold 
and silver pierced work, are made pre- 
cisely like the leather tips, deeply 
pointed and narrow at the toe, and cut 
in filigree patterns. With them, to com- 
plete the set, are heel tips or caps of the 
same kind of wear. On a tiny foot, 
encased in a slipper of black or white 
suede, the glittering tips might be effect- 
ive with an evening gown of black or 
white, with gold in the decoration. 

Turkish ladies, even the prettiest, 
paint and plaster themselves in a deplor- 
able fashion. With rose and rice- 
powder, they make their cheeks a lively 
white and red; while carmine - paste 
deepens the hue of their lips, and cos- 
metics darken their eyebrows. With 
antimony-powder they touch up their 
eyelids, so as to add brilliancy and 
intensity to their gaze. They also chew 
mastic, which strengthens the gums and 
sweetens the breath, while dyeing their 
finger-nails, and even the palms of their 
hands, with henna. 
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OLIDAY BOOKS.—We say _ this 
annually, and we look forward to a 


sympathetic and ocularly delightful 
meeting of authors, artists, and publishers. 
The children’s books, which should have 
the place of honor at this season, are not so 
plenty on this table as those for the child- 
ren of a larger growth ; but such as we can 
point to are not lacking in the things dear 
to juvenile hearts. 

‘‘Diccon the Bold” is a story of the days 
of Columbus, by John Russell Coryell, illus- 
trated by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. A 
great part of it is nautical and full of advent- 
urous happenings. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
N. Y., are the publishers, and from them 
also comes a quaint volume entitled 
‘Chinese Nights’ Entertainment.’ This 
consists of a romance--‘“‘ The Strayed 
Arrow ’'’—on which forty other stories are 
strung, as the author, Adele M. Fielde, says, 
like ‘“‘ beads on a thread.’ These tales, she 
avers, were overheard by her as they were 
told in the Swatow vernacular, and fur- 
nished mental entertainment during many 
nights of traveling in a slow native boat, or 
sitting in a dim native hut, with almond- 
eyed women and children, in an eastern 
corner of the Kwangtung province in South- 
ern China. Under the author’s direction, 
the illustrations were made by native artists 
in the school of the celebrated Chinese 
painter, Go Leng, at Swatow. There are 
some twenty-five of these, all quaint and 
eye-riveting, and the stories are such as 
delight the child who revels in fairy and 
folk lore. 

It would hardly seem, to the gift-receiving 
boy, as if Christmas had really come, unless 
one of Oliver Optic’s tales of adventure 
found its way to the base of his tree. 
«Strange Sights Abroad,” “American Boys 
Afloat,’’ and “A Victorious Union” are the 
titles of three lying at hand and bearing the 
stamp of Lee and Shepard, Boston. 

So much for the children’s share. There 
are holiday books galore for us, many of 
them clothed in the daintiest and most 
appropriate dress. ‘‘ With Thackeray in 
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“Let us not forget the genial miraculous force we have known to proceed 
from a book.’’—Zmerson. 









America,” by Eyre Crowe, the private 
secretary and companion of Mr. Thackeray 
on his American tour in 1852, is a good 
illustration of this fitness of things. Like 
crossed swords over the title running in gilt 
across the upper quarter of the neat olive 
cloth is a delicately traced pen and pencil. 
The’ style of paper and type which Scrib- 
ners employ needs no comment; and add 
to this the ridiculous pen-drawings on 
almost every page, illustrating the humor- 
ous incidents of the six months’ sojourn, 
and the pithy reminiscences given by Mr. 
Crowe, who is both artist and author, and we 
have a book dear to Thackeray lovers. 

“On the Road Home,” a book of poems 
by Margaret E. Sangster, dedicated to her 
friend, Harriet Prescott Spofford (Harper 
& Bros., N. Y.), is just what those who 
cherish and are comforted by her simple 
heartfelt poems will look for. Many of 
them are old friends, having appeared at 
various times in ‘Harper’s Bazar” and 
“Weekly,” ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
‘“* Home-Maker,”’ etc. The book is illustrated 
and divided into five parts, the last two 
being ‘Christmas Songs" and “ Easter.” 
One very pretty verse in “‘God Bless Us 
All” (on Christmas Day) runs thus : 


“ God bless the golden heads arow 
Where ruddy hearth-flames leap and glow; 
God bless the baby hands that clasp 
Heart-fibres in their clinging grasp; 
God bless the youth with eager gaze, 
God bless the sage of lengthened days; 
At home, abroad, please God, we cry, 
God guard His own, ’neath any sky!” 


Throughout the lucidly terse and scholarly 
httle volume entitled ‘‘ Essays in Idleness,” 
its author’s, Miss Agnes Repplier’s, person- 
ality is refreshingly ‘‘ en evidence.”” There 
is her keen analytical penetration, her 
impatience of everything that savors of that 
“full habit of speach,” her intolerance of 
all pretense and mediocrity. ‘Agrippina” 
is the first essay, and we may be pardoned 
tor calling it a speaking likeness of a lady- 
like cat. It is sure to find appreciative 
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readers with all cat lovers and students—it 
is not too much to say “‘ cat students,”’ after 
all the notables in history and literature 
brought forward by Miss Repplier. The 
book contains eight papers entitled respect- 
ively : ‘‘ The Children’s Poets,” ‘‘ The Praises 
of War,” “ Leisure” (formerly published in 
“ Scribner’s Magazine’’), “Words,” “ Ennui,”’ 
‘Wit and Humor,” “ Letters,” and “Agrip- 
pina’’ aforementioned, we giving it the place 
of honor as the editors have done. The paper 
on ‘‘Words”’ should be read and re-read 
by every literary aspirant as a beautiful 
exponent of Schiller’s dictum: ‘ The artist 
is known quite as much by what he omits 
as what he includes.”” Says Miss Repplier: 
“For every sentence that may be penned 
or spoken, the right words exist. 

He who does not find them and fit then into 
place, who accepts the first term that pre- 
sents itself rather than search for the 
expression which accurately and beautifully 
embodies his meaning, aspires to mediocrity 
and is content with failure.” This and 
much more—clear, inspiring, as all truth is 
—she says in her forceful way. The little 
volume is issued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, and emphasizes their discrim- 
ination and good taste. 

From the same press comes a book that 
will please all admirers of Japan, its women, 
and its ethics. It consists of a series of 
letters written by the author, Alice Mabel 
Bacon, while a resident teacher in Tokyo. 
The title is a most happy one—‘‘A Japanese 
Interior’ —for it gives, without effort, 
glimpses of Japanese everyday life. Its 
people take on a vitality, a nearness, found 
only in books where the authors have been 
in personal contact with the environments. 
There is nothing of the mincing, inane, and 
murky moral attitude of these lilliputian 
folk that Pierre Loti gives. Sunshine and 
fresh air are letin. Native festivals, enter- 
tainments, and American innovations are 
told of in her delightfully unstudied way, 
which never strays from the choicest Eng- 
lish diction. It is Japanese life viewed from 
an American standpoint, but still thoroughly 
Japanese. 

Francis H. Underwood, LL.D., has just 
finished the first series of his biographical 
and critical sketches of leading American 
writers born previous to 1826, under the 
title: “The Builders of American Litera- 
ture.” The work is intended to show the 
beginning and growth of American literature 
down to a comparatively recent period, and 
will be completed in two volumes; the 
second one will probably be brought out 
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within a year, and will be devoted to the 
great and increasing throng of authors born 
since 1825. The biographies begin with 
Jonathan Edwards, and end with Richard. 
Henry Stoddard, the poet. At the close is 
an interesting chapter upon ‘ Some Mostly 
Forgotten Poets.” All through, the tone is 
judicial yet not unsympathetic. The work 
is published by Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
whose press has already shone with the first 
points of light comprising Mr. Underwood's 
unique design, ‘“‘A Northern Constellation.”’ 
The scintillant quintette is formed by remi- 
niscent biographies of Lowell, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, and Dr. Holmes. True 
New England hearts must throb gratefully 
toward both Mr. Underwood and his publish- 
ers, for the judicial additions they continually 
make to New England’s literature. In this 
connection, we may speak of ‘‘ Our Colonial 
Homes’”’ from the same publishers, with 
Samuel Adams Drake as author. The 
reviewer can give no better idea of the work 
than is embodied in a few lines by Mr. 
Drake himself. He says: ‘I have con- 
sidered each of these oid houses as one of 
the bricks belonging to the American foun- 
dation. All have their interesting story, 
their admirable lessons or patriotic inspira- 
tions. They are a legacy from the past, of 
which our generation is only the trustee. 
They are the parent hives from which the 
outswarms have gone forth over the length 
and breadth of the land we love. I think, 
myself, that the New-Englander has some 
good qualities, one among others being. his 
veneration for the things that have a history 
or embody a sentiment, like the homes of 
his fathers.’ All through the book, this 
spirit is carried out; and the illustrations 
are satisfying, from the stately Hancock 
mansion in Boston to the little low-roofed 
house sheltered by gnarled storm - bent 
branches, where a bar of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” rising ingeniously out of the grass 
at the foot of the garden, proclaims its one- 
time inmate more strongly than any mile- 
stone reading “To the home of John 
Howard Payne’’ could do. It is well our 
memories should be refreshed with these 
glimpses. Oftentimes are we in danger, in 
the hurry and drive of this workaday world, 
of losing the echo of reproach in the lines 
we quote from memory : 


“Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply on the common air; 
The dust we trample heedlessly 
Throbbed once in saints and heroes tare, 
Who perished opening for their race 
New pathways to the common place.” 























A FEATURE OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST. 


A NOVEL DEPARTMENT IN 
ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE. 


\ \ YITH the January number of 

ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE, the pub- 

lishers propose to establish a 
department called 


THE CLOVER CLUB 


for the amusement and benefit of its 
members. 

One of the club’s sources of interest 
will be a set of puzzles of an entirely 
novel kind, which will appeal to the 
whole family circle alike. 

Another series of competitions for 
prizes will attract all ladies who are fond 
of needle and fancy work. 

Amateur photographers will find an 
opportunity to exercise their skill and 
bring their efforts into public notice. 

Translators with a gift for versifying 
will be offered inducements for display- 
ing their talents. 

These attractions are only samples of a 
wide list which the club will hold in 
store. 

The members are expected to prove 
themselves busy bees, while the club will 
furnish a ‘‘clover’’ field from which the 
most industrious can gather a store of 
honey. It matters not whether the bees 
are young or old; if they are not drones, 
they may get a great deal of amusement 
and a round sum IN CASH as the reward 
for their labors. 

There will be four prize contests dur- 
ing the year, in which every member of 
the club is privileged to compete. 

First Contest: The January number 
will lead the way with a prize puzzle. 
For the best solution of this puzzle, we 
offer a CASH prize of $30. If two per- 
sons send equally good answers, they will 
receive $15 each. Should more than 
two persons give correct solutions, the 
$30 will be divided between the two 
whose answers reach this office first. 

Second Contest: A prize of $10 will 
be awarded to the club member sending 
us the best original puzzle for publica- 
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tion; $5 for the second best original 
puzzle, and $3 for the third best. 

Third Contest: For the benefit of 
those who prefer finger-work to the exer- 
cise of their wits, we offer equally liberal 
inducements. For the most artistic 
example of embroidery, $15. The design 
must be uncommon, the selection of 
colors unique, and the execution such as 
meets the approval of competent judges 
who will decide upon its merits. 

For the best pen-and-ink figure draw- 
ing (of a good size for reproduction in 
the Magazine), $10. 

For the best specimen of photography, 
the photographer to do all the finishing 
without assistance from any professional, 


Fourth Contest: ‘To be announced 
later, will offer special attractions of a 
peculiarly novel sort. 

During the remaining months, the 
club editors will endeavor to interest the 
members by keeping them in touch with 
each other, and to this end the prize 
drawing and prize photograph will be 
reproduced in the Magazine, so that every- 
one may judge of their excellence. A 
sketch will also show the design of the 
piece of needle-work accorded a prize. 

Puzzles of various kinds, the club shall 
have every month. 

It must be clearly understood that all 
persons wishing to become members of 
the Clover Club, and to compete for 
prizes, must be subscribers to ARTHUR’S 
Home MaGa4ZINE. 

In sending subscriptions, it is important 
that the senders should state if they do 
so for the purpose of hecoming members 
of the club. 

All subscribers are at liberty to com- 
pete for prizes; but, in order that the 
number of the club’s active workers may 
be known from the outset, those propos- 
ing to become such are requested dis- 
tinctly to state their intention. 

It is not possible, in the brief limit of 
a circular, to give more than a general 
outline of the attractions which the 
Clover Club will offer—attractions that 
will be constantly on the increase. 

Scores of advance letters show that old 
subscribers to whom the plan had been 
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mentioned are eager for the new depart- 
ment, and the publishers feel certain that 
they could have hit on no fresh feature 
which could afford so much pleasure and 
instruction to their readers in general. 


THE END oF THE YEAR.—We can- 
not allow this closing number of the year 
to go forth without sending a thousand 
good wishes to our old friends and also 
to the many new ones who have already 
joined our family circle. 

We want again to offer our hearty 
thanks for the appreciation and interest 
on the part of old subscribers which 
has resulted in so flattering and satis- 
factory an increase in our subscription- 
list. We are not given to boasting, as 
everybody will admit ; but we know that 
it will give our readers genuine pleasure 
to learn that our confident belief, expressed 
in a former number, of nearly or quite 
doubling our circulation in 1894, seems 
in a fair way of being realized. 

As we felt certain would be the case, 
our premiums have proved so attractive 
that club orders are pouring in from 
every section of the country, and very 
few of the persons sending them are con- 
tent with getting up a single club. 

In the face of these facts, we are able 
to promise even greater inducements for 
the coming year than we had expected to 
be able todo. We shall have a still larger 
number of popular writers among our 
contributors, our miscellaneous articles 
will be more varied in character, and our 
illustrations finer and more numerous. 
From time to time, we shall add fresh 
features of interest that will be announced 
later. We feel convinced that the new 
department, the Clover Club, will give 
a zest and freshness to the Magazine which 
no other plan could have equaled. 

The club will be under the direction 
of a special editor, a lady who enjoys an 
enviable literary reputation and who has, 
into the bargain, contributed to leading 
periodicals puzzles of a character so 
original and interesting that she now 
occupies a fairly unique position in that 
line of work. 

In every way, ARTHUR for 1894 will 
show a marked advance on the issues of 
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any previous year in the entire history of 
the Magazine, successful as it has been. 
That ours is the one true ‘‘home’’ 
periodical, in the fullest meaning of the 
word, has long been acknowledged by 
press and public; and we intend to 
strengthen our claim in every way, so 
that, even in these days of competition, 
our position will remain not only secure, 
but positively unassailable. 


HAVE you ever tried Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap? It don’t cost much for you to 
get one bar of your grocer, and see for 
yourself why it is praised by so many, 
after 28 years’ steady sale. Be sure to 
get no imitation. ‘There are lots of them. 


STARVED TO DEaTH in midst of plenty. 
Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet we hear of 
it often. Infants thrive physically and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
undoubtedly the safest and best infant 
food obtainable. Grocers and druggists. 


A Cuoice Curistmas Girt.—In the 
selection of a choice Christmas gift, or 
an addition to one’s own library, both 
elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in Webster’s International 
Dictionary, which is the last of the 
various revisions and enlargements of the 
original ‘‘ Webster.’’ ‘The International 
represents fifty times the amount of 
literary labor that was expended upon 
the earliest edition, and is, without ques- 
tion, the most complete and reliable 
work of the kind ever published in a 
single volume. 


A UseEFuL INVENTION.—Much interest 
is being taken by the physicians of this 
city in a case of almost total deafness, 
which has been nearly if not entirely 
relieved by an inexpensive invention 
belonging to F. Hiscox, of 853 .Broad- 
way, New York City. As every known 
device and the most skillful treatment 
had failed to afford relief, the case was 
believed to be incurable ; and the success 
of this invention, which is easily and 
comfortably adjusted, and practically invis- 
ible, is considered a remarkable triumph. 
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No. 9249—Ladies’ Street Costume. 
Price, 40 cents. 

This pattern cuts from 30 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 

This design requires from 103 to 124 
yards of 21-inch material, or 53% to 7 yards 
of 42-inch material, according to size. 

The medium size will require 4 yard of 
18-inch velvet for the revers and sleeve 
facings, 434 yards of gimp for trimming 
waist and seams of front gore, and 65% yards 
of ribbon velvet around skirt. 
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No. 4478—Ladies’ Wrapper. 
Price, 30 cents. 

This is a pleasing design for a stylish 
wrapper for home comfort and enjoyment, 
and is very pretty if made of cashmere, as 
here shown, or of any of the soft woolen 
fabrics. The full sleeves, loose front and 
tight-fitting back, with the tasty decoration 
of ribbon, make this model, which cuts 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure, one to’ 
meet with universal favor. Quantity of 
material required for each size, of 86-inch 
goods, 744 yards, or of 42-inch goods, 6 
yards; narrow ribbon, 12 yards; wide 
ribbon, 34 yards. 
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No. 8046—Ladies’ Traveling Coat. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This is one of the latest styles of traveling 
garments, and is suitable for light-weight serge, 
mohair, etc., and cuts from 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Two box-pleats fall from a square 
yoke in the back, and the loose double-breasted 


fronts are turned back at the neck to form long 
rolling revers, a collar that lays in fullness on 
the shoulders finishing the neck, and the full 
sleeves are shirred at the wmst. A medium 
size will require 434 yards of 54-inch goods, 
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No. 1328—Girls’ Newmarket. 
Price, 25 cents. 
WITH CIRCULAR CAPES. 
24 to 29 inches bust measure 


No. 8013—Ladies’ Bell Skirt. 
Price, 35 cents. 
WITH PANEL, AND PERFORATED FOR WALKING 
LENGTH. 

This pattern cuts from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure, and a medium size will require 34% 
yards of 54-inch goods and 14 yards of 21-inch 
silk. 
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Price, 25 cents, 


to 42 inches bust measure. 
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0. 1329—Ladies’ Cape, with Yoke. 
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No. 5476—Ladies’ House Sacque. 
Price, 30 cents. Price, 30 cents. 
he above pattern cuts 27, 29, 31, 33 inches bust measure. The above pattern cuts from 30 to 42 inches bust measure. 




















The attached coupon entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’s NEW HoME MAGAZINE to any one of the 
“Domestic ” Paper Patterns of a value not to exceed twenty-five cents. 

Cut it out, and send it with your name and address, and the number and size of the pattern wanted, 
plainly written in ink, to the “ Domestic” Publishing Company (not us), and enclose them six cents. If you 
want a pattern the price of which exceeds twenty-five cents, enclose the difference in stamps in addition to 
the six cents, as this coupon is only good for twenty-five cents. 

You may select any pattern on this or the three preceding pages, or in either of the current “ Domestic” 
publications. 

Send them two cents for a “Style,” a monthly eight-page paper containing the latest designs; or twenty 
cents for the “ Domestic Fashion Review,” a quarterly containing more than one thousand seasonable patterns. 

We cannot undertake to extend this offer to any persons who are not bona fide subscribers to our 


Magazine. Me CUT COUPON OFF HERE 


FREE DRESS-PATTERN COUPON DECEMBER, 1893. 


The “ Domestic”? Publishing Company, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: If presented before March rst, 1894, please furnish any subscriber to ARTHUR’S 
d New Home Macazing, a “Domestic” Paper Pattern of the retail value of twenty-five cents or less, when 
six cents in stamps is enclosed with the coupon. If the pattern selected is more than twenty-five cents, 
additional stamps will be enclosed by the person ordering the pattern to make up the amount. 


This order is not good if presented after the above date. 
Yours truly, ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN: I hereby certify that I am a regular subscriber to the ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE, 
and entitled to the use of the above order before March rst, 1894. 

Please send me pattern No. ; size , for which I enclose six cents in post- 
age-stamps, and cents additional for difference in cost over twenty-five cents. 
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Street or P. O. Box, 
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sq” Always give the size of the pattern you order. If for a child, add the age. 
a 
This coupon is only good for a pattern when accompanied with the requisite amount of 
stamps. Coupons will not be accepted in place of money. 
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Alrinur’s New flome fflagazin 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY FOR THE HOSIE 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 


~~" Only $I. OO a Year 
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CONTAINING 1000 PAGES GF CHOICE READING-MATTER 


Stories—pright, entertaining, by popular authors, only the best writers will enter the home 
through its pages. 


Sketches of Travel—siography and history, profusely illustrated and of interest to all 
readers, will be published each month. 


Flora Culture—a department devoted to the culture of flowers and plants, with practical 
suggestions showing how to grow them successfully. 


The Home Circle—Gives short helpful hints on all matters pertaining to the home, helpful 
alike to the young or old housekeeper. 

Woman’s World—kdited by the well-known Emily H. May, has full descriptions with 
illustrations of the prevailing styles in dress, goods, colors, etc.; also designs in 
needle and fancy work. This department is eminently practical. 

The Boys and Girls—Are not forgotten, but are given a corner in the Magazine that can- 
not but be entertaining and instructive to them. 

Clover Club—aA new department for the amusement and instruction of its members. It will 
contain puzzles of an entirely new sort, pen-and-ink figure drawings, amateur 
photography, etc.; prizes will be given for the best puzzles and productions in 
drawing and photography. 

Music—4 piece of choice music in each number, which alone is worth more than the year’s 
subscription. 


3 0 Worth of cut-paper patterns free (except cost of mailing) are offered 
e to every subscriber. No other periodical offers so much for the money 
— exceeding $4.00, for $1.00. 


SMW ° A sample copy will be sent to any address on receipt of 5 cents. 


To present subscribers of The New Peterson, who will send us $1.50, we will renew their subscrip- 
tion for another year and also send Arthur’s New Home Magazine for 1 year, if the order is sent direct 
to us on or before December 2oth, 


ARTHUR’S NEW HOTIMIE [IAGAZINE, | 
112-114 South Third Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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HIGH AND LOW. 








As Published by Sep. Winer & Son., Philadelphia Pa 





Words by R. A. GATTY. Music by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Allegro moderato. 
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1. When the win-ter day is done, Soft-ly sinks the crim-son sun; In_ the garments 
2. Trav -el-ers pass up and down, Fromthecountry, from the town; La- den trains with 
3. Deck’d a- bout the house are seen Smiling spraysof ‘ev - er-green; Yule-logs on the 
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of a bride, nae -clad sleeps the country side, Startled from their frozen lair, Wild fowl rise up 
Christmas cheer, Plunging thro’ the fog appear. Snow-drifts choke the narrow ways, Causing dangers 
hearthstone roar, Wild winds beat against the door; Fond eyes at the frosted panes Peer in- to the 
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HIGH AND LOW. 
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in the air, Like an ar-row-pointthey fly, Tra-versing the lead-en sky. 
and delays; And the railway - signals loom, Col-or-ing the mist -y gloom. 
snowy lanes, Watching for an absent form Speeding homewards thro’ the storm. 
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Homewards, homewards, Homewards thro’ the snow, While the Christ-mas bells are 
Homewards, homewards, Homewards thro’ the snow, While the Christ- mas bells are 
Homewards, homewards, Homewards thro’ the snow, While the Christ-mas bells are 
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ringing, While the Christmas waits are sing - ing, High and low, high and low! 
ringing, While the Christmas waits are sing -ing, High and low, high and low! 
ringing, And a Peace to all are bringing, High and low, high and low! 
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& Box Combin- 
ed. Runs 8 days, 
keepsperfect time 
& furnish const- 
antly all the most 
charming 
ular tunes. Pla: 
anything trom . 
simple song to a 
difficult waltz or 
operaticselection. 
To introduce it, 
one in every co- 
unty ortownfurn- 
ished reliable per- 
sons (either sex) 
py who will promise 
30 oo it. Send 
ce to 
Inventor’s Co., New York City, r. 0. Box 2252, 


WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sey- 

7 $10.5 50 5 eae with @ complete set ofgat- 
> and guaranteed for 10 years. Seven any- 
- ta a aape” trial. No required in ad- 
a’ 76,000 now in use. World's Fale Meds Meda! awarded. 


ry, t 
diied Wig, Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, th, 


FRE A receipt for the cure of Flesh Worms, 

Pimples, Freckles, Muddy Skin, Red 
Nose, Wrinkles, &c., leaving the skin soft, smooth, 
and white. Having been cured after suffering for 
y2ars with nearly all the above complaints, I wish 
to help others who may be likewise afflicted. 
Sent free on receipt of stamp. Mrs. B. Farrer 
Cutting, 289 Third Ave., New York. 


WANTED“ copy of ARTHUR’s NEw HoME 
MAGAZINE for Janua y 1889, 


address Mrs. G. W. Colmery, Newark, Del. 














THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 














PURE, a iterescwe 


Ss <> ><> 1N 


THE SICK~ “ROOM 


tHE SAFEST FOOD For 


NS W AI I DS 


Ane GO NW ALESCENTS 
pn URS Ce: MOTHERS 
AN TS ano 


“She pg ieee 


ror DYSPEPTIC DELICATE INFIRMano 
AGED-PERSONS. 


SOLD BY NZ SHIPPING DEPOT — 
DRUGGISTS. FIN VYOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORE: 


Bright’s 
Disease 


Send to the Bedford Mineral 
Springs Co., Bedford, Pa., for 
a handsome book, telling you 
how it has been cured and can 


a) Bedford 
wr" Water. 


Trade supplied at 1004 Walnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CURED 








Each person answering this advertise- 
mentcan get a handsome stem-winding, 
stem-Setting, dust-proof case watch, a 
solutely Free. his is no guessing 
match;a watch for every sub«criber. 
We can show proof and testimonials for 
\ 21,766 watches we have distributed this 
season; we are deterntined to swell our 
yearly ‘subscription list within the next 
160 days to 60,000 new subscribers. 
We intend to make our Illustrated 
Home Weekly one of the most inter- 
esting and popular weekly pers 
ublished. The Illustrated Home Week- 
y is beautifully and profusely Lilustrat- 
ed, issued every week and contains com- 
ments on — thing of home interest, 
all the news, latest hints on dress and 
fashions, humorous sketches, witty say- 
ings, ete. Is awelcome visitor to every home. Send forthe 
paper on trial, it is bright, cheerful and instructive. Our 
offer is unrivalled. Send.10 cta, silver or 15 cta, stamps 
and we will xend you rogulerty every week for three 
months copy of our Home Weekly and bone you one of 
our handsome watches PRER mmeodey ur subscription 
is received. Send at once, ILLUST RAT ED HOME 
WEEKLY, NEW YORK CITY, P. 0. BOX 2126. 








Just THREE DOLLARS is all it 
will cost you this month for the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine and Good 
Housekeeping, one year each. To 


secure these two publications for 


one year for that sum, send this 


month THREE DOLLARS to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Spring- 


* ald, Mass. 


In answering advertisements, our readers \ lease mention this Magazine. 
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HOLLY DESIGN FOR BLOTTER, | 
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me |flagazine—Lecember, 1898. 
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TER, G@USHION, OR GORNER OF TABLE-GOVER. 


KUM 





